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Boston, Mass., October 27, 1902. 
Mr. Frederic J. Stimson, 

Dear Sir : — In the Boston press of Sunday, October 25, you are reported as 
stating in an address delivered the previous evening at Franklin that " Socialism 
would be slavery." The remarks attributed to you upon this point involve such a 
flagrant misrepresentation of the Socialist position, and exhibit such a profound 
ignorance of the Socialist philosophy, that they should not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. 

I have been instructed, therefore, by the executive committee of the Socialist 
Party Clubs of Massachusetts to invite you to meet a representative of the Socialist 
party in joint debate upon Socialism with special reference to its effect upon individ- 
ual liberty upon any date between now and November 2nd, in any city or town in 
the twelfth Congressional district, Franklin preferred, that you may select. This 
committee will guarantee the expenses of Hall, advertising and other necessary ex- 
penses for the occasion. 

Speaking for the Socialist party, we feel that in all fairness, one who is a candi- 
date for the National Congress and who sees fit to criticise Socialism from the public 
platform as you have, should be willing to assume responsibility for his utterances 
and welcome the opportunity to meet a supporter of Socialism in open discussion 
upon the question. 

Awaiting an immediate reply, I am, for the committee. 

Respectfully yom-s, 
907 Winthrop BuUding. [Signed], WILLIAM MAILLY, Secretary. 



Boston, October 28, 1902. 
William Mailly, Esq., Sec'y, 

907, Winthrop Building, 

Dear Sir : —Yours of October 27th was received, and I hasten to reply to it. 
It will give me the greatest pleasure to meet any of your party in debate upon the 
Socialist question, but it is quite impossible for me to do so between now and Novem- 
ber 2nd, for the reason that I am scheduled to speak every evening. I can only say 
that I will endeavor to reply to any criticism of my remarks that may be made by 
your representatives at their own meetings. . . . 

Trusting that I may have the pleasure at some future time of meeting your rep- 
resentatives either in debate or in private discussion, I remain, dear Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 

[Signed], F. J. STIMSON. 
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Boston, November 13, 1902. 
Frederic J. Stimson, Esq., 

Dear Sir :— By instructions from the State Executive Committee I reopen the 
correspondence with you relative to your acceptance of our invitation to meet a rep- 
resentative of the Socialist party in public discussion upon the principles of Socialism- 

Inasmuch as your criticism of Socialism was made at a very recent date and re- 
ceived wide circulation in the press of this State, the committee feels that this meetmg 
should be held at as early a date in as central a locality as possible. We therefore 
propose that the discussion take place in Boston, Faneuil Hall preferred, during the 
week beginning November 24th. 

The committee has selected Representative James F. Carey, of Haverhill, as the 
party's spokesman upon this occasion. . . . 

Respectfully yours, 

For the Executive Committee, 

[Signed], WILLIAM MAILLY, Secretary. 



Boston, December 3, 1902. 
William Mailly, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — I was necessarily absent from the state between the day of election 
and December 1st, on which day only I received your letter of November 13th. 

As the time fixed has now gone by and moreover my duties as a member of the 
Corporation Committee of Massachusetts will absorb all my time until the 7th of 
January next, I would ask if it would be convenient for Mr. Carey to fix some date 
between that day and the first of February, at which time 1 have to begin a course of 
lectures at Harvard College. It seems to me Faneuil Hall would be rather too large 
a place for the discussion. As I understand it, we do not wish so much an oratorical 
debate, as a fair and intelligent discuiSSion of the questions presented by your party. 

In this connection I would say that what I wish to debate with you is the broad 
question of general socialism as a theory. This I take to be also your own under- 
standing. Many measures primarily socialistic now fall into the class of what may 
be termed " allowable socialism," — for instance, the expenditure of public moneys for 
school and educational purposes, the conduct by municipalities of water, gas, or 
electric light plants, etc., and there are certain other measures which formed part of 
your party platform of this year which should lie outside our scheme of debate ; 
firstly, because they are not peculiar to socialism ; secondly, because, on some of 
them at least, I might not be in disagreement with you. For instance, the initiative 
and referendum are just as compatible with a system of extreme democratic individ- 
ualism as with socialism, — probably more so. The same may be said of the reform 
of the use of the injunction and contempt powers in labor disputes. 

In short, what I said of socialism during the campaign was said of socialism as a 
complete system, and not of individual measures. The complete subject or theory 
of socialism therefore, is what I am prepared to discuss. 

Regretting that I was unable to meet Mi*. Carey at the time you suggested, 1 am, 

dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

[Signed], F. J. STIMSON. 

(ii) 
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Boston, Dec. 9, 1902. 
FREDERirK J. Stimson, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — Your esteemed »favor of Dec. 3rd was read at the last meeting of 
the state executive committee, and I was directed to inform you that the committee 
will be glad to have its representative, Mr. Carey, meet you in discussion on any date 
between January 7th and the 1st of February and Mr. Carey will adapt himself 
accordingly. 

The committee is also desirous of having a fair and intelligent discussion of the 
Socialist question and will do everything possible to have that brought about. We do 
not agree with you, however, in the assumption that Faneuil Hall would be too large 
a place for the discussion. We were almost of the opinion that instead of being 
too large Faneuil Hall would be too small, in view of the public interest in the matter. 
You must remember that your remarks were made in a public meeting, that they 
received wide publication, and that, as a consequence, a great many people who are 
interested in the important questions of the day will be anxious to hear each side 
present its position. In view of this, we believe that Faneuil Hall, at least, should be 
acceptable to you. 

Let me say also, in behalf of the committee that we are also anxious that the dis- 
cussion should be had upon Socialism in its ultimate. The Socialist Party stands for 
the collective ownership of all the means of production and distribution, and this we 
take to be the question in dispute. If the state and national platforms of the Socialist 
Party demand the initiative and referendum, the public ownership of public utilities, 
reduction in the hours of labor and similar measures, it is because we believe the 
enactment of such measures would tend towards the accomplishment of our final aim. 
The Socialist Party believes that with the wider dissemination of Democracy and the 
greater opportunity there is provided to the people for leisure and education and more 
salutary surroundings, the more rapid will be the progress towards Socialism. The 
demands in our platform are the evolutionary steps toward a revolution in the present 
system of private ownership of industry to one of complete Socialism. Mr. Carey 
will be prepared to discuss Socialism as a complete system, to use your own words, 
but you will understand we do not presume to say that evolution or progress will 
cease with the establishment of Socialism. 

The state committee has appointed a sub-committee to arrange the details of the 
meeting and we will be prepared to act at your pleasure. 

Yours very truly. 

[Signed] WILLIAM MAILLY, Secretary. 
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SOCIALISM. 



I. 

The question of securing to man the full and fair 
7^he Question, reward of his labor and, incidentally, of how best 

to give to every man the chance to labor if he 
choose, is the greatest question, save one alone, that can occupy the 
human mind. Leaving out religion, the affairs of the next world, the 
most important affair to a man in this world is how he may subsist in 
it. But one thing man holds dearer than his daily bread ; that one 
thing is his liberty. And although the greatest characteristic of 
the race to which we belong is, perhaps, that we would rather rim the 
risk of starving free, than be daily fed as slaves, we must admit that 
liberty is of very little use to man without his life. The question of 
man's subsistence, therefore, is almost first. If that is not assured 
by the present system, we must consider any remedy, however desperate. 
But if a man's living is reasonably assured today, we have also to 
consider not only whether any different system will improve our con- 
ditions as to material possesions, but whether that improvement will be 
bought at too dear a price.* 

Some people will tell you we ought also to con- 
Not the welfare sider a third thing — the prosperity or the suc- 
^^ ^*^ .'' *^^^^ '' cess of the State.f But that is bosh. As we are 
as distinct from talking now, there is no such thing, as the State. 

-, --. We are considering solely the welfare of men — 

uars welfare. , , ^. ^ ,^\ 

and the women and children, let us not forget 

them. And the " State," when we are talking of human welfare, is 

nothing but the persons composing it ; just as the government of the 



* The London Manifesto (Marx) ends by saying ; — " The communists do not seek 
to conceal their views and aims. They declare openly that their purpose can only be 
obtained by a violent overthrow of all existing arrangements of society. Let the 
ruling classes tremble at a communistic revolution. The proletariat have nothing to 
lose in it but their chains ; they have a world to win. Proletarians of all countries, 
unite ! " 

t Gronlund, in the Co-Operative Commonwealth, denies that individuals have any 
actual rights and affinns that the State gives them whatever rights they have. This 
conception, he says, consigns the rights of man to obscurity and puts duty in the 
foreground. But, says Flint, this is not done by putting duty in the foreground, but 
by obliterating duty and substituting for it servility. 



State, when we are talking of its efficiency is not an imaginary being, 
but certain definite men, who happen at that time to have been ap- 
pointed or elected to office. A great deal of confused thought arises 
from spelling State with a big S, and then thinking of it as an ideal 
body different from the human beings that live in it. Hence, it is the 
welfare of individuals that makes the welfare of the " State " — and 
not the other way around. And if in any case the welfare of the State 
differs from that of its citizens, we should always chose the latter. It 
might suit the Emperor of Germany to have every one of his citizens a 
soldier imder orders successfully conquering the worlds and you might 
say that was for the welfare of the German state — until you remembered 
that it would not be for the welfare of the German individual. And in 
the same way we are in danger of thinking that the " State " is preter- 
naturally wise and perfectly good — until we remember that it is only 
just as wise as the men who made it and as good as the men who are 
running it. 

We are here to discuss the theory of complete 
Complete State State Socialism,* — what is called collectivism — 
Socialism. that is, that the law shall forbid any man to labor^ 

to grow things, or to make things, on his own ac- 
count, and make everybody work only for the State, the government ; 
and that the government shaU own all capital ; that is, everything that 
is necessary to producing or distributing wealth, — land, mills, railroads, 
ships, machinery, tools, the breeding of cattle, the labor of horses, yes, 
and the labor of men and women, too. Under f uU State Socialism the 
Government must own men's labor as fuUy as it owns land or oxen. 
The only thing left to a man is to be his clothing, his food, what he 
eats or wastes, and such luxuries as he can buy out of his savings ; that 
is, if he has any. For wages won't be paid in money ; there will be no 
money ; he'll be paid in tickets representing the amount of his labor ; 
and he will have just so much to spend in luxuries as the State — that 
is, the nearest Board or Government official — that is, a fellow with a 
red band around his cap who may be his friend or his enemy — thinks 
his labor is worth. If they think his labor is worth more than the labor 
of the men who produced the necessaries of life that he must buy first, 



* ** Pity for poverty, enthusiasm for equality and freedom, recognition of social 
injustice and a desire to remove it is not socialism. In all these appearances there is 
lacking the real foundation of capitalistic society and its class antagonism. Modem 
socialism is the child of capitalist society and its class antagonism.*' — Leibknechty 
Chicago, 1900. 



he can, with this excess (but he'll get no interest on 
DeAnition of his savings) buy a horse and carriage, his wife's 
Collectivism, diamonds and his automobile, as Mr. Mailly says, or 

a yacht, or a pool table. He can't buy a turning 
lathe or a printing press, or a set of tools — that won't be allowed — and if 
he does buy them, he won't be able to sell the things he makes with 
them. That this is a fair and exact statement, see Mr. Mailly 's 
statement in the Boston Herald, Jan. 4th, last : 

" The modern Socialist movement, as represented in Massachusetts 
by the So*;ialist party, demands the collective ownership of the means 
of wealth production and distribution. By this is meant only those 
things operated by mental and manual labor in the production and dis- 
tribution of the necessities and luxuries of Ufe. Private ownership in 
these things will be abolished ; they will become the property of so- 
ciety." 

Socialism, therefore, is the ownership of all capital or means of pro- 
duction and the ownership, — through absolute dictation and control by 
power of payment — of human labor. 

We are not here to discuss those individual meas- 
Not Individual ures which, while they form a part — and the 
Measures. greatest and the best part — of the platform of 

Socialism, have really no connection with it.* 
Such are, for instance, in the Massachusetts Socialist Party platform of 
last fall : The regulation of injunctions, the use of the referendum, 
control and, in proper cases, ownership by the state or its mimicipalities 
of public utilities and of industries which rest on a natural monopoly, 
and control, by the nation, of the trusts ; and in the less advanced plat- 
form of the European Socialists, as at Gptha in 1875 : Universal 
suffrage by secret ballot ; civil militia instead of standing armies ; free- 
dom of thought, of speech and right of assembly ; universal compulsory 
education ; religion to be a private matter ; and finally, a direct income 
tax instead of the indirect tariff duties " which weigh so heavily on the 
people ;" f and at Erfurt in 1891, besides those mentioned, the prohibition 



* Mr. Flint says that socialism today in England owes far more of its success to 
its approximate demands, which are the schemes and proposals of the liberalism 
and radicalism which it professes to despise. All these, it claims, are socialistic, and 
presents as if it were originally discoveries of its own. It has thus put so-called 
Liberalism and Radicalism to serious disadvantage. — "*SociaZ/8m," London^ 1894. 

P. 42. t Indirect taxation is, therefore, generally the institution by which the 
Bourgeoisie creates the privilege of freedom from taxation for great capitalists 
and is the cause of maintaining the existence in the state of the poorer classes of the 
community. — Lasaalle^ ^^The Working man's Program,*^ N, Y., 1899, 



of child labor and regulation of factories and mines and of union labor ; 
maintenance of the right to form trade unions ; and to strike without 
being guilty of conspiracy — these are not Socialism, but good Democratic 
doctrines. You might as well call the English Poor Law — our system of 
poor relief — and our system ai free schools, Socialism. They are measures 
in which we all believe ; that domain of government action which has long 
been recognized as proper. But trades-Unionism, for instance, is not 
Sociahsm at all. It is the highest and most intelligent form of voluntary 
action, free co-operation of individuals for a common end. Socialism, 
the system, is by its very definition involuntary^ that is, imposed on in- 
dividuals by government with or without their will.* When Socialists 
claim credit for these other things, they steal planks from our own 
platform. The protection of the rights of the individual — of the free 
American citizen — is the very reason for being of the Democratic 
party. That party favors the individual — just as the Republican party 
favors the capitalists, and the Socialist party, as I shall try to show you, 
only the office holder. At least, those who are not office holders will, 
under Socialism, have the hardest kind of a time. 

So also, the allowable and beneficent interference of 
Municipal government in cases of necessary monopoly -^ such aa 
Socialism. water supply for towns and the postal service for the 
whole country. We Democrats hold that each such 
case should be determined on its own merits. This is what has been 
called allowable socialism ; and we are not discussing it tonight, 
though I may have a few words to say on the question whether such 
experiments as have been made outside the recognized field tend to 
show that government management of ordinary industries is any bet- 
ter or any cheaper than that of private individuals. 

Coming now to general socialism, the first thing I would 
Socialism remind you of is that it is no new thing. Writers like 
not uew. Bellamy are very fond of talking as if they had dis- 
covered a brand new system ; on the contrary, it is 



* *' De Tocqueville, indeed, maintains that so far from there being any natural 
solidarity between democracy and socialism, they are absolutely contraiy the one to 
the other. '* Democracy," he said in a speech in the Republican Parliament of France 
in 1849, ** extends the sphere of individual independence ; socialism contracts it. 
Democracy gives every individual man his utmost possible value ; socialism makes 
every man an agent, an instrument, a cipher. Democracy and socialism coincide only 
in the single word equality, but observe the difference ; democracy desires equality in 
liberty, socialism seeks equality in compulsion and servitude." — Rae^ Contemporary 
Socialism. 
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old as the hills. Some form of socialism or communism seems to be 
the earliest form of civilization known to man. Communism, as we 
know, is the condition of savages ; the land is common, the hunt is 
common — at most the savage can claim a right of property in the 
spear that is actually in his hand. And what is the tribal relation but 
a primitive socialism? Ic is true that tribes have chiefs, but they 
usually elect them, and so under a system of socialism must we. The 
whole history of civilization is but the attempt to free a man's property, 
from common ownership, and his personal liberty from common con- 
trol — whether that conunon control assumes the form of priest caste, 
as in Egypt, a Church, as in the middle ages, or a State, as with the 
Incas of Peru. To go no further back than Aristotle — about 2000 
years ago he wrote : — 

" This style of legislation wears a good face and an air 
Aristotle. of philanthropy. No sooner is it heard than it is 

eagerly embraced, under the expectation of a marvelous 
love to grow out from it between man and man, especially if the pro- 
poser goes on to inveigh against the evils of existing institution, setting 
all down to the want of a community of goods. These evils, however, 
are due not to want of a community of property, but to the depravity of 
human nature. For experience teaches that disputes are far more 
likely to occur among people who possess property in common and live 
as partners, than among those who hold their estates in separate tenure. 
The life proposed appears to be altogether impossible." 

There are just two differences between this socialism of 
Only two two thousand years ago and that of today. One is that 
new ideas, our socialists say that a German Jew named Lassalle 
made a new discovery some fifty years ago called the 
Iron Law of Wages, which makes the mechanic's condi- 
**Tbe Iron tion forever hopeless in a free country; which is, that 
I,aw»" he is paid only for his bare subsistence, while entitled 

to the full product of his labor ; and the other is that our 
modem Socialists give up the early communism of sava- 
" Private ges in so much as they say they will permit a man to own 
Property his coat, and his horse, if he can afford one, and his house 
in all but if he can buy one — and pay the taxes on it. The only 
Capita V* thing he may not own is capital. Now of these two sup- 
posed new discoveries, the first is false and the second is a 
confession of failure. Iron Law of Wages ! The law that no man will 
be paid more than the bare allowance for coarse food and shelter which 



will keep him alive I Lassalle blames it all on machinery — that is, he 
says it is since the invention of machinery that Capital has been en- 
abled to exploit the laborer, to fleece him, says Gronlund, of all he 
produces except his mere subsistence. Don't we know that this simply 
isn't so ? I quote from a Union newspaper : — 

*' Wages were extremely low in this country 50 
Wages growing and 75 years ago. In 1830 wages in the cotton 
higher. factories were 44 cents per day. It is recorded 

that 9,000 operatives in Lowell in 1843 received 
an average of $1.50 per week, and the hours were 13 per day. In 
1850 the average wages in the United States were $247 per year, and 
in 1900 they were $437.50. This applies to manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments. Of course, in the building trades the wages 
average much higher. . . . What were luxuries in 1850 are 
necessities today, and the skilled workers of this country have by trade 
organizations lifted themselves far above the standard of living that 
prevailed down to 1860. . . The skilled workers spend more 
money and live better today than the so-called middle class — the well- 
to-do — did before the war. ... A shoe worker recently ordered 
a piano from a New York city house, and after waiting three weeks 
inquired the cause of the delay. He was informed that every piano 
factory in this country was rushed with orders and working overtime. 
This illustration simply proves that a great many working people are 
buying pianos, and in fact the working class buy ten or twenty times 
as many luxuries like pianos today as they did 40 years ago." 

By the United States census of 1900 it appears that considerably 
more than half the entire net product of manufacturing and mechanical 
industries was paid to labor. The exact figures follow : — 

Total value of product, $13,004,400,148 Farms, total value of 

Cost of materials and products .$4,739,118,7o2 

expenses 8,373,169,429 Number of laborers 4,459,346 

Total salaries 403,711,233 Expenditures for labor. $365,305,921 

Net product 4,227,519,481 Average wages per year. 881.88 

Of which labor got. . . 2,322,333,877 Number of mining laborers, 570,995 

Now, according to the census, there were 7,112,897 industrial labor- 
ers ; so it appears that when you subtract from " the whole product of 
labor," the cost of raw materials and necessary expenses (and this you 
would have to repay the State under socialism) each industrial laborer in 
this country produced f 1.98 per day, that is $594.34 a year, and on the 
average was paid $326.49 of it. And he was enabled to make this 
production only by the brains of the American inventor and manager 
and the use of our wonderful machinery and transportation system, 
which must be paid for, too — it is brain labor, which is the most useful 
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kind. What do the workers of countries like Egjrpt and India pro- 
duce ? Twenty to forty cents a day, and working 14 hours at that. 

And it is not mill operatives alone who have gained. 
*^ Iron Law" I appeal to any man in this house if his wages as 
prevented by carpenter, painter, bricklayer, aren't larger and his 
voluntary ac- hours shorter than they would have been fifty years 
tion. ago? Aren't the unskilled laborers getting $2 a 

day today in Boston and most of our large towns ? 
And even the miners — even the most ignorant immigrants that have 
been brought to Pennsylvania to work underground — you have read 
enough pf John Mitchell and the strikes to know that their wages are 
better than they were ten years ago and they have just been increased 
by this last strike — ^there could be no strikes imder socialism. John 
Mitchell is no socialist. And why is this ? I answer, because free men 
can combine together and defend themselves. Because they can form 
unions and strike, which they couldn't do under any condition of social- 
ism. Free men can insist on the American standard of life — under 
socialism the State would fix it for them. And it would fix, not our 
standard, but the standard that prevails in Germany, in Kussia, even in 
China or in India — for all socialists admit that no absolute socialism 
would be possible which was not world-wide.* 

And as for getting the full product of his labor — 
'^ Pull Product man's owning all the things he makes — what man 
of J^abor." ever got the full product of his labor except Rob- 

inson Crusoe? fin a savage condition a man 
owns the game he kills, the flint he sharpens and the bow he makes. 
But the moment you come to any civilization, no man can touch his 
hand upon a thing, still less make a thing, that a thousand other men 
have not helped to make — have not wrought upon, or mined, or 
planted, or fed, or carried, before ! And how are those men to be jpaid 



* Socialism, to be successful, would need to embrace the civilized world. Other- 
wise the threatened capitalists would hasten to transfer their wealth to countries 
where private capital was still allowed. It might even be worth while for some state 
to stand aloof from the socialist movement, thus to grow rich at her neighbor's expense. 
Then the socialist world would have to make war upon that state. 

t ** The only state of human existence in which labour can be reasonably expected 
to get the entire produce is a non-social state. A man has only to renounce all social 
advantages, to go where the bounties of nature are still unappropriated and to employ 
in his labour his own resources and instruments, skill, strength, and he will not only 
deserve but actually get all that he produces. Yet what he gets will most probably be 
much less than he might have got in the social state, notwithstanding its inevitable 
burdens." — Flint. 



if the last workman gets it all ? Take a pair of shoes. The grain that 
fed the ox and the bark that tans the hide, and the ship that carried it 
here from Australia, and the iron for the nails and the machinery, and 
the machines that made the ship and the nails and the shoe machinery 
itself — these are all capital, but were made by labor, and must not 
that be paid ? And how, if the people in the shoe shop are to get the 
" full product of their labor " — that is, the full price of the shoes ? 

And this is the great truth that socialists lose sight of 
Capital is — Capital is nothing but old labor. Capital is noth- 
old labor, ing but the fruits of the earth which have been already 

gathered, preserved, or transformed ; that is, manufac- 
tured by past labor. It is the product of the earth, of the sea, of the 
mines and quarries, and of the forest, which has been saved and not 
consumed — in some cases little changed, as in grain or coal or wheat, 
in other cases manufactured ; that is, improved, enhanced in value by 
past labor — as in buildings, in machinery, in 
and belongs to ships. And who owns that capital? In the last 
the laborers. analysis the persons who made and saved it — the 
original laborers themselves, or the persons ta 
whom they gave it. Now the whole question lies here : Is there after 
all any better system ? Socialism would give it to people who never 
made it, who never saw it, who take no interest in it — to everybody 
indiscriminately who does his stint of work today. And that without 
regard to the quality of the work or its real value. Oh, but (socialists 
will say) we don't mean that. We mean that the State — that is, some 
State board — that is, Tom Flynn and Sam Slick and Hans Dinkel- 
heimer — shall say what each man's labor is worth and pay him accord- 
ingly. And here is the first difficulty : How determine what that 
labor is worth ? You make a pair of boots, or you build a ship, or you 
write a book, or you paint a picture, or you spend 
Present system ten years of study and one year on models and 
of division. invent the telephone — would you rather sell 

your boots or ship, or picture, or book, or tele- 
phone, to the highest bidder, freely, to the one man or men on earth 
you can find who can best understand it, or values it, or is willing to 
pay, as they do in South America, ten dollars for a pair of boots — and 
in New York a himdred thousand for a picture — would you rather 
submit the value of your labor thus to the markets of the world ? Or 
to Sam Slick and Tom Flynn and Hans Dinkelheimer ? I can tell 
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you : If your work is any good^ you'll want the markets of the world ; if 
you're a bad workman, you'll want a political board — Slick and Flynn 
and Dinkelheimer. So there'll be plenty of bad- workmen under socialism. 
I repeat, on the economic side these are the changes pro- 
Socialist posed by socialism — Capital — that is, old " crystallized 
System. labor " which has been saved — to belong, to everybody, 
instead of those who made or saved it. Wages, — that is, 
the reward or value of labor, — to be judged, appraised and fixed by 
some State board, the State itself making the deduction for the reward 
due capital ; i. e., the amount necessary to restore, renew or increase 
plant and machinery, buy the raw materials, pay for transportation and 
pay the salaries of all the State officials necessary to see that all these 
things are wisely and properly done. Which is the better system ? 

But you'll say it's not true the person that made the cap- 
I/arge ^^^^ i^ow owns it — look at Vanderbilt, Morgan, Carnegie, 

Portnnes. Rockefeller. Well, now, the first Vanderbilt was a boat- 
man, and he saved his earnings and built railroads, and 
the result he left to his children — but in doing this he created and de- 
veloped the entire railway system of the United States. Morgan makes 
his money because most of the widows and trustees for orphans and 
small property-owners will buy the stocks and bonds he brings out and 
and recommends — if be gets too large a commission for this, it is 
either because they are stupid and are willing to pay too much, or else 
because men of Morgan's judgment are rare in the community. Carnegie 
and Rockefeller — well, if they've made more than their share, it's the 
fault of the tariff, which our Republican friends tell us is designed to 
benefit the State and not the individual, and that's pure socialism ; or of 
the trusts and unfair railroad rates, and those again come from the 
Republican habit of looking at the million of dollars and not the man, 
and allowing the million to exploit the consumer. Don't blame bad laws 
on democracy, but try and cure them. And if a few individuals do 
make too much, owing to the invention of corporations and the manipu- 
lation of stocks, clap on a legacy tax — there's always got to be a show- 
down when a man dies. But if you want to encourage men to do good 
work, you can't prevent the first-class man from getting now and then 
more than his share of prizes, (corporations are part of the necessary 
machinery of modern industry and President Eliot* has well shown that 
on the whole they are a benefit to the community. 



* ** American Contributions to Civilisation" by C. W. Eliot., pp. 56-59. 
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The fact is, there's a great deal of nonsense talked 
Number of about this monopolization of wealth, and the lazy 

''Capitalists." capitalists. Do you realize how much capital it 

takes to enable a man to be idle and spend as 
much as a skilled mechanic earns — about $30,000, if money brings in 
5^, and deducting taxes. How many capitalists are there with $30,000 
in this whole country ? There is no way of telling ; but perhaps 100,000 
out of 80,000,000. And how many of these are idle ? Perhaps 5,000 
— those are the ones you read about in the newspapers. 

And about this division of earnings between labor 
Division now capital — the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statis- 
between tics tell me that in 1900 the entire United States 

Labor and produced $13,004,400,143. The entire value of 

Capital. the capital invested was $9,317,434,799 — only 

about three-quarters as much as the value of the product — of which 
about a billion was land, a billion and a half buildings, two billions 
and a half machinery and tools and four million and three-quarters raw 
materials and cash. And of this product, thirteen billions, a little over 
seven billions and a quarter went to pay for the raw materials con- 
sumed, — over a billion for expenses (freight, etc.,) and two billion and 
three-quarters for labor and services — leaving two billions for capital — 
that is, to pay interest, insurance, taxes and profits on the ten billions 
invested, including all new construction. Can the State do better?* 



*U. S. CENSUS, 1900: MANUFACTURES. 

Value of product, including custom work and repairing, $13,004,400,143 for all 

industries in U. S. 

Total $13,004,400,143 

Cost of materials, wages and expenses 1 1,099,214,639 



Total share of capital in product $1,905,185,604 

The " cost of materials, wages and expenses " were made 
up as follows : 

Cost of materials used in all industries in U. S 7,346,413,651 

Total wages in all industries in U. S 2,322,333,877 

Total Salaries in all industries in U. S 403,7 1 1,233 

Total miscellaneous expenses, all industries in U. S.. . 1,027,755,778 



$11,099,214,539 
And the total capital invested in the whole United States 
was as follows : 

Land $1,027,453,140 

Buildings 1,450,495,991 

Machinery, tools and implements 2,543,080,244 

Cash and sundries 4,796,405,424 



Total $9,81 7,434,799 
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And then remember the taxes. Socialism pro- 
State now takes poses to take all a man's produce, and give it 
Two- fifths in to the State, restoring to the man tickets for " the 

Taxes. social value of his labor." The idea is that after 

the State has taken enough to pay its own sala- 
ries and pay for getting new raw material and machinery and providing 
the capital necessary for future enterprises, and given the man tickets 
enough for his support, there will still be a surplus which, somehow will 
get back to the man who made it — in the form of free libraries, or pic- 
ture galleries, or city band concerts or something of that sort. We've 
got many of those things now. But the point I want here to make is 
that the State already in the form of taxes takes a mighty big part of 
the gains of capital. You know what investments bring in Massa- 
chusetts — allowing for losses and bad debts, 4^ is a large estimate. 
The State — using the word in the Socialist sense, county, city and town 
— already takes $16.80 of that in taxes. That is, if a man has f 1,000, 
of which the income is $40, the State already takes about $17 and 
leaves the owner only $23. Under socialism, the State would get the 
whole $40 — but only after paying a good many officeholders their sala- 
ries — and what is more there wouldn't be any $40. For nobody pretends 
that labor would be as productive under socialism as it is to-day ; and 
it would take mighty little change to wipe out this $23 entirely. My 
own opinion is that there wouldn't be any surplus. 

But there is another question before we come to sur- 
How value a plus. How are you going to determine the " value 
Man's J^abor. of a man's labor " — the amount of his wages ? Most 

of the orthodox Socialists say, the wages must be the 
same for everybody — the artist who paints the picture, the priest who 
buries us, the professional base-ball player, the physician, the com- 
mander of a great steamship, and the stoker, the Italian navvy and the 
miner and the farm laborer — must all be paid the same amount for the 
same number of hours' time.* Well, granting this — it probably took 
Watt five minutes to think of the steam engine — would you pay him 
for five minutes' work ? Even if he made his own models and you paid 



* Since, therefore, all men are necessary to one another in the functioning of 

the social organism, all men should share alike in the distribution of the products of 
society. . . . 

One labor is as useful to society as another. All differences of talent and skill 

are equalized in the totality of the social product. . . . — Economic Discontent^ 
T. J. Hagertyy Terre llaute^ Ind. 
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him for the months or even years it took him to work on them, it would 
still be a very small sum — most of us would not dare to sit and think 
about steam-engines, because we might never invent a steam-engine, 
and then, our work being of no " social value," we'd get nothing at all. 
We'd rather feel sure of our wages, and peg shoes. But there's an- 
other trouble — are you going to pay the same wages to 
Support of a single man of twenty that you do to a man of forty 
Women* with a wife and ten children? I'm not raising any 

false difficulties : I understand you'll have State pen- 
sions for the old who can't work ; but how about the women and chil- 
dren ? For I am sure under the millenium of socialism you'll not make 
married women, certainly not children, do labor — we are almost succeeding 
on that last point now.* What will you do ? Give a man an extra allow- 
ance for his wife and for each of his children ? If you don't, they can't 
live ; if you do, I apprehend you'll have a good many loafers with 
large families. If you don't give a man money — or labor tickets, I don't 
care what you call it - to support his wife and children, the State must 
do it ; and then what becomes of the family ?f Perhaps there won't 
be any family ; perhaps there won't be any wife. Most logical social- 
ists already admit that the system is incompatible with 
Regulation marriage. Anyhow, the state must control it, must 
of Marriage, regulate it: J you can't get married without the con- 
sent of some government official ; and, to prevent an 
over-supply of feeble or degenerate offspring, you must first get your 
own State permit and then the State must pass on the qualifications, 



* This is not so sure, however. Schaffle says, *' the employment of women's 
labor, now no longer needed in the family, would find its fitting place without effort." 
This appears to me the strangest of all the slrange utterances of socialism. No longer 
needed in the family ! — 1 can easily conceive the existence of factories without women 
workers, but that woman should be set free from the family in order to enter the 
factory, strikes me as being a complete inversion of the order of nature. 

t " Under a militant system," says Herbert Spencer, *' that part which does not 
take part in battle and war, composed of slaves, serfs, women, etc., constitutes the 
commissariat. How, indeed, are women to be paid for their household labor, children 
for their support, under a socialist system ? K they are paid by the State they will 
be dependent on the certificate or character or reference given by the husband or 
master. If, on the other hand, the State allowance is paid to the husband the woman 
will be as much his slave as in oriental countries.'' 

X " Distribution according to work i^ the sound economic principle, and therefore 
the just one. Mario . . . leaves room for the play of the hereditary principle and of 
competition to some extent, and he allows the free choice of occupation on similar 
grounds. Men will work best in lines their own tastes and powers lead them to. . . 

This condition of things can only be realized, first if population is regulated ; 
second, if unproductive labor is suppressed ; and third, if the means of labor are made 
common property. . . ." 
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physical and mental, of your proposed wife, perhaps forbid her bearing 
children and insist on a divorce if they dont like the breed. I'm not 
talking nonsense — or if I am, it is the nonsense of socialism; it is the 
logical result, if the state is not to be swamped, and the deep thinkers, 
the classical socialists all admit it. 

But many Sociahsts, seeing the absurdity of the 
Different Plans ^^^^ wage, try wildly at different systems. One 
of Determining says, some labour being pleasanter than others. 
Wages. must receive less ; the painter, or the doctor, or 

professional base-ball player, must actually get 
less than the dredger and the ditcher. Otherwise we'd all want to be 
doctors or base ball players or state officials — and who is to deter- 
mine it ? Only the State — that is, it would depend on the favor of Sam 
Slick and Tom Flynn and Hans Dinkelheimer — that is, it would 
result in the most awful corruption and tyranny, and a man would have 
no escape ; no trade union could help him, no competing employer 
could give him a show. The judgment of Hans and Tom and Sam 
would be final and last his lifetime. He might emigrate, and he prob- 
ably would, if there was any nation not yet a socialist community, as 
they are now doing from Australia. 

Others again say no ; we will pay men according to the time they 
have taken, not only in doing the work, but in learning the trade.* 
Again 1 say, how will you pay Watt for the steam engine, Bell for the 
telephone, Lorenz for his bloodless surgery, Shakespeare for his plays ? 
He wrote some of them, perhaps, in a week. How can you possibly 
compute the time it took Watt to learn enough to invent the steam 
engine, Lorenz his surgery, Sargent to paint his frescoes in the public 
library ? Then there are other socialists who say the State will be 
wise enough to reward every man according to his merits, pay every 
man the exact measure of the whole value of his work to the commun- 



* It is evident, therefore, that, taking all men in the organic interdependence, 
exchange-value does not permit a distinction in the quality of labor. It is the quan- 
tity of labor which counts. The man who works for a day, whether making bistoury 
knives or wagon axles, gives his life for that day. The value of the wealth which he 
creates in that day is not measured by its relation to other wealth so created but by 
its relation to that which is the source and norm of all value, man's labor. . . . 

Under a proper economist system, where the organic people would own all the 
means of subsistence, these social units of labor-time would be equalized in the 
higher trades and professions by the nation's giving full share of the necessities and 
comforts of life to the men and women engaged in the apprenticeship or study which 
is required to fit them for a fruitful after-discharge of their duty and service to their 
fellow-men. . . . — Leibknecht. 
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ity. How much of the earnings of a great railroad is a clerk in the 
freight office entitled to ? How much a cornet player ? How much an 
insurance agent ? And finally they settle down on what is after all 
the logical result : pay everybody alike, but let us all take turns in do- 
ing all kinds of work. Let us each be shoemaker one week, watch- 
maker the next, miner the third, farmer the fourth, office holder the 
fifth, and so on. Isn't it absurd ?* 

Gentlemen — Only God is wise enough to de- 
Present system termine a man's value. And the next thing to 
best. divine wisdom is the collective wisdom of human- 

ity — not the collective wisdom of our Tom, Sam 
and Hans — but that general judgment of mankind which 1 have 
termed the market of the world. As we know, even the wisdom of all 
men combined does not reward a man according to his deserts — fre- 
quently it does not until after he is dead — but, on the whole, it makes 
a better shot at it than any committee of three, or five, or fifty can do.f 

So much for the difficulty of apportioning wages. 
The ''Surplus Now for the product. Wages, as our socialists Sid- 
Product." mit, can only come out of products, and they now 

claim that they don't get their fair proportion of 

♦ *' It is difficult," says Father Rickaby, **to formulate proposals which crumble 
away in the act of putting them into definite shape ; proposals the authors of which, 
prefer to leave them vague and general, or if anyone has come forward with a scheme 
more detailed than the rest the others are sur^ to protest that they are not answerable 
for the absurd details of this addition. Hence the critic of such a socialism has many 
questions to ask which he cannot get answers to. He is obliged to think what answers 
are possible and then to follow it up and see what it involves. No working drawing, 
so to speak, of socialism has yet been made by its architects and yet some of them are 
bold enough to cry out for the demolition, sudden, violent and total of the present 
edifice of civilization. Before a man consents to have his house tumbled about his 
ears he will insist upon inspecting precise and accurate plans of the new palace into 
which he is invited to migrate." 

** The last thing the wise will counsel is the rushing into visionary and untried 
schemes of reform ; and such a scheme as this socialism certainly is. 

'* The owner of the poorest cabin would not barter it for the promises of the social- 
ists' paradise." 

'* In a socialist state . . . the sublimer moods which make saints, heroes and 
men of genius possible would no longer be called forth.'' 

*'Not only, then, is the socialist theory of the source of value unsatisfactory, but 
the methods by which it is proposed to bring about a more equal distribution of wealth 
are either impracticable or, if applied, loould lead to greater evils than those from which 
we actually suffer,'^'' — Bishop Spaulding. 

t On page 109 Gronlund says that the new order is one where every worker will 
be remunerated according to results^ and says this is in no sense communistic. It is 
certainly not, and I have only to add that if he can get any such system be will have 
succeeded in applying a divine wisdom to human affairs, but in no other case has he 
pretended, nor does any socialist pretend to remunerate every worker according to 
results. That, they say, would bring back all the evils and inequalities of the modern 
system. 
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the products. They say there is a great surplus^ value which is now 
appropriated by individuals, the capitalists, and which under socialism 
would go to the laborers, or at least to the State, and be distributed 
by it after it had got its rakeoff for new capital and political 
salaries. How much is this great share which now goes to the 
capitalist? I have told you what it is in the United States, about 
one-seventh of the total product — to be exact, $1,905,185,604 out of 
$13,004,400,143 ; and taxes have to come out of this. Mr. Dewey, a 
socialist from Girard, Kansas, has written a book, " The Ideal Repub- 
lic," in which he says that under a system of State socialism the aver- 
age income of each family would be somewhere between $6000 and 
$12,000 a year, and that every laborer would enjoy all that is now 
enjoyed by John Wanamaker. Do you believe it ? The day I see any 
chance of its proving true, I'll be the most enthusiastic socialist you 
ever saw. All the gold in the world today would hardly give each 
person $5 apiece. The French economists say the income of all the 
people of France grouped into households of four people each, would 
give each household only about sixty cents a day. Flint, of Edin- 
burgh, tells us that if the workmen of England were to obtain all the 
profits of the capitalists to themselves, even in those trades where there 
is most capital needed, they would scarcely receive four shillings a week 
more than they do now. It is impossible to calculate exactly in the 
United States because we can't tell what part of the amount paid cap- 
ital went for repairs, improvements and taxes ; but if the workmen 
could get it all they would certainly not receive half as much again as 
they get today. It is probably a large estimate to put it at twenty 
per cent. 

But, gentlemen, no man can fairly study the 
Production under schemes of socialism and believe that after the 
SociBlism, laborers, competent and incompetent, lazy or 

diligent, have had a bigger wage than is now 
paid, and after the army of State officials and supervisors have had 
their salaries, and future capital is provided for, there will be any sur- 
plus value whatever.* The margin now is very, very small. After 



* The real question for socialists to answer is, not whether it is just to pay private 
capitalists for the service society accepts at their hands, but whether society can perform 
this service better, or more economically, without them; whether, in short, the abolition 
of interest would conduce to any real saving in the end? This practical question, 
crucial though it be, is one, however, to which they seldom address themselves — they 
prefer expatiating in cloudier regions. The question may not, with our present 
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paying labor and freight and bu3ring raw material and making a simple 
interest provision for capital — and even under socialism the State 
would do this, or else divide the principal cost of construction and re- 
placement among a series of years, which is just the same thing — it is 
almost doubtful if there is any surplus to amount anything now. What 
we always forget when we damn the present system is that while some 
capitalists make great gains, others make great losses. When a man 

sinks a million in an unsuccesful industry, an • 
I/OSS€S of capital unproductive mill, it has all gone to labor — it 
to-day. has literally been given away to la;bor — not only 

has the capitalist got no return on his capital, 
but he has given away the capital itself — blown it in, as it were — to the 
mechanics who built his mill, the farm laborers who grew his raw ma- 
terial, the sailors and railway men who moved it, lastly and most of all 
to the women and men who worked in his mill during all the years it 
took to prove the experiment a failure. Now under socialism the State 
would shoulder the loss — and it would have to be made good from that 
" surplus value " created by the laborers in more productive industries.* 
The state wiU make no foolish experiments ? I hear some socialist say. 
— If the state risks no foolish experiments, civilization wiU stop, pro- 
gress be arrested, and we shaU get at once into the condition of China. — 
Whatever can be said against the present system, wages are paid any- 
how, while capital sometimes is not ; and capital now can only be spent 
in the process of giving employment to labor. Socialism forbids this ; 
we could only eat or waste. * The great Baring failure, they say, sank 



experience, admit of a definitive and authoritative answer ; but the probabilities all 
point to the conclusion that capitalistic management of production, costly as it may 
seem to be, is really cheaper than that by which socialism would supersede it. 
Capitalistic management is proverbially unrivalled for two qualities in which bureau- 
cratic management is as proverbially deficient — economy and enterprise. Socialists 
complain much of the hosts of uiiddleuien who are nourished on the present system, 
the heartless parasites who eat the bread of society without doing a hand's turn of 
real good ; but their own plan would multiply vastly the number of unnecessary 
intermediaries depending on industry. Under the regime of the capitalist there are, 
we may feel sure, no useless clerks or overseers, for he has the strongest personal 
interest ; in the socialist Mandarinate, the interest lies the other way. . . — Kae, p. 330. 

♦ **No council of the wisest men in London, although invested with absolute 
powers, could feed, clothe, lodge and employ the population of that city, were no man 
allowed to act without having their authority ; were no competition permitted, no 
buying and selling and were wages and prices prohibited, and some supposed strictly 
rational determination of what labor was to receive and what commodities were to be 
exchanged for, adopted instead. The problem can only be solved by leaving each 
man free to seek his own interest. Even then, as now, numerous mistakes will occur, 
but the errors of one man counteract those of another. Tor the mistakes of col- 
lectivism there is no remedy." 
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a hundred and fifty million of dollars ; it was all lost to capital, but al- 
most every dollar of it went to pay the wages of some laborer. The 
only dollars that didn't were those that went to buy some land, or right 
of way, or legislator — and those ultimately got down to labor just the 
same. — Perhaps you think there'll be no bribery of legislators under 
socialism ? Why ? there won't be money, but there'll be soup-tickets 
— I mean labor tickets — ^just the same. Only, when you bribe Sam 
or Tom to give you a place on the city base-ball team instead of work 
on the dumps, you'll have to give him enough to spend all the rest of 
his life, if there's any danger of his getting found out — for he won't be 
able to invest it or speculate with it, as he can now. Or perhaps you 
think the day we adopt socialism we'll make all men angels ? If so, we 
need no laws at all and anarchy's the thing, not socialism.* 

I say now, and I say it boldly, the so-called sur- 
No Surplus Value plus value of labor, after you've charged against 
under Socialism, it, as you ought to do, all capital's losses — that 

is, all capital which has gone to pay the labor in 
other industries that didn't earn their cost and running expenses — all 
the surplus value that remains isn't enough to pay for the extra dili- 
gence and inventiveness and genius and enterprise that is called forth 
by the present system ; which promises, at least, to reward a man ac- 
cording to his deserts and let him keep his rewards, — or, if he chooses, 
give it away, found worthy works of charity, hospitals, education, 
scientific investigation, as many of them now do. Still less does it suf- 
fice to make up the difference between work into which a man throws 
his heart and work in which all but the exceptional man in a thousand 
will take no interest. I do not say there will not be an occasional great 
doctor who will invent chloroform, an artist who will paint a great pic- 
ture, and want no pay, but the fame of it. But will you tell me that 
the " fame " of pegging a pair of shoes a little better than the next 



* First — Under socialism individuals would have no sufficient personal interest to 
labor energetically or to economize prudently. Second — The great waste of inspec- 
tors or other government officials to see that people did their work properly. Third — 
The entire deprivation of foreign trade. Collectivists do not deny this, for they know 
they cannot show how international trade can be carried on without prices, profits, 
interest, currency ; in a word they destroy the whole collectivist system. There is a 
conspiracy of silence about it. One most obvious consequence is that half of our 
present population would have to emigrate or starve. Moreover, how will it increase 
and maintain capital ? It has deliberately stopped all the existent sources of capital- 
ization, all motives to economy and investment ; it will not allow individuals to use 
their savings as capital. It must, therefore, find it by some process of taxation, but 
men are desirous of saving capital, but not desirous of paying taxes. 
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man, or doing a dozen or so more a day, is going to make 999 out of 
1000 take any particular trouble about it? On the contrary, will not 
our good nature lead us when old Bill Smith who sits next us in the 
shop can't work so fast as he used to, or when Mary Robinson gets 
tired or has bad eyes, not to work ourselves much more rapidly or better 
than they do ? It will do us no good, they'll tell us, and do them great 
harm ; they'll get a bully-ragging from the inspector, or perhaps, if 
wages are not to be uniform, their pay envelope docked — perhaps even, 
if the State is to insist on a given standard of work, they'll " get their 
time " — and it'll do us no harm to work easy.* 

And this raises another point — is the state ever to 
Discharge and discharge workmen ? If yes, what will they do — 
Compulsory get their tickets without labor ? Who would work 

Work, and where would the " surplus value " be ? If no, 

how can we prevent general idling? Shall the 
State compel work ? How ? by inspectors — overseers- — nigger-drivers ? 

Australia is the country were the experiment of so- 
'* Government cialism has been most largely tried ; and there they 
Stroke.^ ^ already have a thing — a kind of labor — which they 

call " government stroke." You will hear contract- 
ors, government officers, gravely say that building will take so long to 
build, free labor — it will take so much longer " government stroke." — 
The railroad will cost so much by private contract, so much if built by 
" butty-gangs," direct pay from the State. — " Government stroke." It 
is a recognized phrase. Can you guess what it is ? The people of 



* Dr. Shaffle, author of the *' Quintessence of Socialism," wrote a later book 
called *' The Impossibility of Social Democracy," he having become convinced that 
the theory, however attractive as a theory, would never work in practice. Among 
other things he says that social democracy promises a fabulous increase in the net 
results of actual production, which is delusive, for it cannot give either to the em- 
ployer or the employed the highest individual interest in the work, or any responsi- 
bility for profits, or not sufficiently strong and attractive reward for individual pre- 
eminence, or punishment for far or unproductive work, so that the system would not 
distantly approach in efficiency even the capitalistic system of today. 

Democratic Collectivism undertakes to suppress what is called ** exploitation." 
No one can determine the real value contributed by the laborer to his product, or the 
value of the product itself, and the moment he receives less than that real value he is, 
by the principles of social democracy itself, exploited. The private capitalist could 
no longer exploit the wage laborer, but laborer could very really exploit laborer ; the 
administrators those under them ; the lazy the industrious ; the impudent their more 
modest fellow workers, and the demagogue those who oppose him. It would be the 
very system to lend itself most freely to exploitation. Marx's vampire, ** the Cap- 
italist," would show up as a highly respectable figure compared with the Social Dem- 
ocratic parasites, hoodwinkers of the people, a majority of idlers and sluggards. The 
State would be the arch-vampire. . . . — Roe, 
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Australia call the government the "milch-cow." And what do the 
men do who don't want to work " government stroke " — who don't want 
to be promoted only by seniority so that they may work twenty years 
on a railroad and remain a fireman at a fireman's wages — paid, it is 
true, by the State ? What do they do ? They go into private employ- 
ment. When they can't fin^ that, they emigrate. 

1 say then, boldly, that so far from there being a great 
Conclusion, surplus under socialism to be divided round, so far 

from there being partridges to fly into our mouths 
ready buttered, and yachts and automobiles and free shows to be had 
for the asking, the universal condition will be about as good as — cer- 
tainly no better than — that of the ordinary mechanic today. And 
there will be no hope of any improvement. We shall be at the end. 
Life will be one dead, dull round ; everybody will work and nobody 
will have any heart in his work. There will be no hope of escape ; no 
man can better his condition* by going from one factory to another, or 
by changing his trade ; probably that will not even be allowed. And 
this we can see must be so, and for these reasons : First, the general 
laziness and indifference — " government stroke ; " second, the absence 
of inventiveness, enterprise, broadening out into new industries, which 
characterize the present system — some of which may fail, but all of 
which create demand for labor ; third, the enormous waste caused by 
the swarms of government inspectors, supervisors, detectives, created to 
see that work is properly done. For the history of municipal employ- 
ment is the same the world over : set one man at work and you must 
set another man to watch him.f 



* Shaffle, himself a socialist, says (page 134) " Democratic Collectivism promises 
the abolition of the wage system and of all private service, which involves the contin- 
uous enslavement of the proletariat. ♦ Wage-slavery * is to be superseded by a system 
of universal service directly for the community : the whole of productive labor would 
be placed in the position of a paid official department of the Democratic Kepublic". . . 
In the existing order of society the mass of officials who make up the administration, 
both central and local, although they have the great advantages of immediate and 
uninterrupted self-supporting labor, have it at the price of very strict obedience 
towards often the most insignificant and spiteful nominees of favoritism, and in the 
face of very great uncertainty as to impartial and fair advancement on the ladder of 
promotion. The freedom of the individual would lose in a degree which democracy 
would by no means tolerate." . . . Hence Democratic Collectivism itself would 
be likely to wound in a high degree the most sensitive self respect, without leaving as 
much freedom as does the present system of private service, in the choice of employ- 
ment and employer, or a place of abode. Its only equality would be that no one was 
in any wise independent, but all slaves of the majority. 

t Despite the experiments of municipal socialism more things have been given up 
by cities that were entirely administered by them in older times, than have been 
adopted under modem conditions. For instance, the mediaeval city and continental 
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II. 

And these conclusions are perfectly borne 
Present Experiments out by the facts in all cases where State or 
in Socialism. municipal socialism has yet been tried. 

Australia is dead ; immigration there has 
stopped, land is going out of cultivation, the farmers are on the brink 
of ruin, the government insolvent. New Zealand — a great Island with 
only 700,000 people, containing the most fertile wheat land in the world, 
raising 26 bushels to the acre, and so remote that there can be no 
foreign competition with its labor — New Zealand, of which we hear so 
much, is stagnant ; no capital is coming in, people with capital are emi- 
grating, the only industry remaining prosperous is the trade in frozen 
sheep. The great borough of West Ham, part of East London, a city 
of nearly 300,000 people, tried municipal socialism about ten years 
ago, with the result its taxes rose eightfold, imtil the small householder 
had to pay more than half the annual value of his house in taxes, the 
great industries threatened to leave and finally, only last year, the pop- 
ulation — and mind you, it is all a laboring population, there are no 
capitalists, no " hourgeois " in West Ham — rose in revolt and voted 
the socialists out of office. The city of Hamilton, in Ohio, was for many 
years pointed to with pride as the gieat successful socialist town in the 
United States — it ran its own gas, electric light, and I don't know 
what else besides the usual functions we allow — and what was the re- 



citief? up to quite recent times, ran the churches, had full administration of all religious 
matters. All cities up to about the time of the French Revolution even, were in the 
habit of passing ordinances under which the personal affairs of the individual were 
regulated almost to the extent that modern socialism desires to regulate them. Hardly 
any freedom of action was permitted. Citizens were required to marry ; were required 
to wear specified kinds of clothes ; were required to engage in certain trades and the 
method of carrying on the trades was restricted in every particular, as is proposed by 
modern socialism. Maltbie says * *There is less regulation by municipal ordinance to-day 
than during the eighteenth centuiy, not to mention the ancient Grecian laws." In 
fact, the only general increase of modern municipal socialism is in the administration 
of water works, although gas works and electric lighting plants are also beginning to 
be common. — Dr. Maltbie^ in ^'Municipal Affairs,^^ N. Y., 1898, 

Gronlund shies, like every other socialist, at any adequate attempt to work out 
the machinery of socialism in detail. I quote his exact words, p. 125. " Volumes 
would be requisite to give an adequate conception of all the benefits to be conferred 
by the co-operative commonwealth in detail, for, as has been truly observed by the 
German political economist. Professor Schaeffle, * It requires yeai-s to think one's self 
into it. ' " It certainly does, and Prof. Schaeffle, whom Gronlund quotes, gave up the 
attempt, for, some years afterwards, he wrote a second book, not the one which 
Gronlund so much admires, and this second book is called "The Impossibility of 
Social Democracy." 
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ult ? Last year the mayor said it was insolvent and Judge Crane 
actually petitioned the court to appoint a receiver for the city. 

Let us mention the few practical examples of 
Australia and socialism.* There is no State in the modern 
New Zealand. world which has yet adopted the complete system. 

The only states which have made serious steps in 
that direction are the provinces of Australia and New Zealand, and 



* The Social Democracy Red Book, Terre Haute, iDd., 1900, contains the 
following on *♦ New Harmony '* and other American experiments : — 

p. 11. Under a new constitution members *'were to be furnished as near as can 
be with similar food, clothing and education " and as soon as possible were to live in 
similar houses. Actual communism was begun in January, 1826. In February Mr. 
Owen was requested to aid in conducting the concerns of the community for one year, 
and the result was a temporary betterment of the situation. 

At the end of the month the community was divided into four societies in an 
effort to restore harmony, . . . and the **New Harmony Gazette" editorally 
acknowledged the community a failure. . . . 

p. 13. Fourierism followed the Owen activity as a second enthusiastic national 
movement and was doomed to like disaster. Few of the associations attempted to put 
even half the elaborate social scheme of Fourier into practice, (in fact, it would have 
been almost impossible to do so) but their failure did not come from that fact, but 
because of the impossibility of reforming society in spots. To borrow a simile, the 
little reform islands are sure to be engulfed by the sea of capitalismtis methods of 
living. . . . 

p. 19. The success of the Wisconsin phalanx, which operated under a state 
charter, was undoubtedly due to its leading spirit, Warren Chase, who was an inspirer 
of others and also a remarkably good manager. He insisted that the colony keep out 
of debt and inaugurated other wise precautions. Shares were sold at $26 each. 
When the end came in the spring of 1860, owing to the younger members having 
caught the land speculation fever that raged in the round about country, forty thousand 
dollars was realized on the property and divided among the members. The paper, 
"The Gleaner" which had been published, was suspended. The Ceresco experiment 
had been materially successful, but not socially so. 

p. 26. The discord did not cease, however, and Cabet finally proposed a separa- 
tion, one faction to go to Iowa. The anti-Cabet faction got control and internal war 
broke out, the civil authorities having to intervene to prevent blood-shed. Cabet 
tried to bring about the dissolution of the colony in the state courts, but the plan 
failed. He also tried to get the legislature to annul the community's charter but the 
vote resulted unfavorably, 66 to 9. . . . 

In 1876 the younger members asked for a separation. It was refused and finally 
the matter got into the courts. 

On August 17, 1878 the circuit court declared the colony charter forfeited, and 
the upshot was that the domain was divided. .... E. F. Bettanier, the last pres- 
ident of the Icarians says that it was not financial embarrassment that caused dissolu- 
tion. Each family occupied its separate house, and lived well and enjoyed life. The 
number was too small, and some had children living outside, whom they wished to be 
with. 

p. 64. In this sketch of the development of the Socialist movement in America, 
we have seen first the Utopian forms of Socialism, Communistic Socialism, and finally, 
in the Socialist Labor Party a kind of Socialism, or rather of Socialistic propaganda, 
in which a hierarchy ruled, and which, besides heresy-hunting among its own members, 
instinctively stood for a Socialistic state in which the administration of affairs would, 
to say the least, be bureaucratic. Such an administration would be quite apt to 
develop into a despotism. Presented in such a spirit. Socialism had little attraction 
for the Yankee lover of freedom. . . . 

p. 66. The party which had this mission to perform was formed during 1897, 
reconstructed the following year, and is to-day the leading Socialist party of the 
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therefore, these are cited by Mr. Lloyd and other socialists as paradises 
of prosperity, particularly for the workingmaii. Is this so ? I ani in- 
debted to Professor Hugo R. Meyer of Harvard for some cold facts and 
government statistics. 

All these States, as you probably know, are small. 
Government New South Wales, the largest, had in 1897 1,323,000 
Statistics. population, Victoria 1,176,000, New Zealand 729,000 

Population. and the other states still less. In the State of Mas- 
sachusetts we have, as you know, nearly 3,000,000. 
Now first as to the growth of the population. Since Socialism has been 
adopted it has been practically stationary. The best test of the pros- 
perity of a country is the immigration into it. If 
Immigration, you look at a chart drawn to scale showing the 
yearly immigration to this country since 1820, you 
will find that in every period where there has been a rising wave of 
prosperity, you will find a rising wave of immigration. Particularly 
is this true of the emigration from Great Britain, which is on the 
whole more intelligent and more composed of skilled laborers than 
any other countries. Now an official return to the House of Commons 
dated as late as May 7, 1900, shows that the immigration to Australia 
from England in the years from 1853 to 1860 amounted to 25^ of 
the total emigration, of which half were assisted by the State. In 
the years 1898 to 1900 it was only 5^, while 66^ went to the 
United States. Now take the total emigration from 1881 to 1887. 
The annual average of immigration over emigration into Australia and 
New Zealand was 46,000 in the years 1881 to 1887, and was only 
2,000 in 1898 and 700 in 1899, and had it not been for the Western 
Australian gold fields, there would have been a heavy emigration from 
Australia. In other words the people are leaving the country. For 
instance, in both 1896 and 1897 there were only 10,000 more people 
went into Australia and New Zealand than came out, and in those same 
years 58,600 went into the gold mines of Western Australia. Had 
it not been for the discovery of gold, nearly 40,000 people 



United States, while the Socialist Labor Party, autocratic and boss-ridden, is split in 
twain and poisoned unto death by its own virus. Its mission is past and its demise 
will not be mourned. . . . 

p. 91. From the start, Mr. Wayland says, there was no social life at Ruskin. 
I asked him if he thought he could do better if he should try again. He said he knew 
of one way to make such a colony succeed, and that would be to hire people to live in 
it and pay them a salary for living there 1 . . . 
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would have left the country during those two years more than 
eame into it. Let us take New Zealand alone. From 1861 to 1885, 
279,400 people went into New Zealand more than came out of it ; 
an annual average of 11,000, while in the years 1886 to 1891, 
after the adoption of socialism, there was an actual net loss of 
17,200 — about 3,000 each year left the country. Since then there has 
been a very slight gain, in the years between 1892 and 1901, amounting 
to about 3,000 a year, as against 11,000 before the time of socialism.* 

Now let us take the condition of agriculture, which 
Agriculture, with dairy farming comprises 30^ of the entire 

production. The yield of wheat is only 10 bush- 
els an acre as against 12 in the United States. The amount of 
land under wheat decreased from 2,017,321 acres in 1901 to 1,753,164 
acres in 1902. This is in Victoria. The decrease in New South 
Wales and South Australia was proportionate. I have not time to 
read the figures. The decrease was due to the men going to the cities 
where they could get government work.f Finally, the latest news comes 
from Duluth, where the Northwestern Miller, published as late as 
December 30th last, only six weeks ago, states that the harvest this 
year in Australia will amount to 13% less than in the previous 



* EXCESS OF IMMIGRATION OVER EMIGRATION. 

Australia and New Zealand. 

• 

ANNUAL AVERAGE. ANNUAL AVERAGE. 

1881tol887 46,000 1895 3,900 

1888 to 1891 22,600 1896 }10,200 

1892 2,200 1897 * 10,000 

18!i3 2.800 1898 2,000 

1894 5,600 1899 700 

Had it not been for the immigration into Western Australia (gold fields) there 
would have been a heavy net emigration from Australia in 1894 to 1897. 

Net immigration into Western Australia — 
1894 16,000 1895 18,400 1896 36,000 1897 22,600 

NEW ZEALAND. 

NET IMMIGRATION — TOTAL. ANNUAL AVERAGE. 

1861tol886 279,400 11,000 

1886tol891 [netloss] 17,200 [net loss] 2,900 

1892tol900 29,200 3,200 

t Area under wheat — 

Victoria N. S. Wales So. Australia 

ACRES ACRES ACRES 

1901-02 1,763,164 1,387,434 1,743,462 

1900-01 2,017,321 1,530,600 1,913,247 

Falling off due in part to crop failures— but more largely due to Government 
making work upon public works too attractive — excessive wages— 8 hours a day. 
^'Government stroke." 
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season in Victoria, representing a decline of 23^ for the three states of 
Austraha, which the Northwestern Miller says is due to an unfortunate 
falling ojBf in the area of land cultivated ; and importations have been 
arrar^ed for from America, as it is not even sufficient for home re- 
quiveinents. 

Now let us take the condition of manufactures. 
Msxnufactures. That is very simple, says Prof. Meyer. There i& 
no manufacturing of steel or iron of any kind and 
all \l\e industries are subsidiary, that is, such as are necessary to sup- 
ply vhe people locally. They make practically nothing for exportation 
and really make nothing for their own production except such things as 
cost too much in freight to send over from other countries. The gov- 
eruDient machine shops are so bad that the State has had to buy Bald- 
win locomotives from us. New South Wales, in desperation, has 
adopted a policy of free trade. Yet in no country is there a larger 
proportion of intelligent Enghsh speaking skilled mechanics than in 
Australia. They never had any pauper immigration as we have had it^ 
and they have a high standard of popular education. 

The prices of exports from New South Wales fell 38^ in 
Mxports. the years from 1885 to 1898, while the railroad rates 

increased in proportion. The foreign trade figures of 
New Zealand are simply ludicrous. The island is so rich that it growa 
26 bushels per acre of wheat, and by its situation should have a monopoly 
of trade at least with the islands of the Pacific and in supplying the 
southern whalers. The annual average of all this trade from 1888 ta 
1893 wa^ only £140,700, about $700,000 ; from 1895 to 1900 it wm 
only £132,500, about $650,000.* Hardly a Massachusetts village that 
does not send out more stuiBf than this, and the total trade of the whole 
colony is hardly bigger. The official statistics show that the entire 
value of exports of domestic manufactures in New Zealand from 1888 
to 1893 was £414,000, which in 1895 to 1900 had shrunk to £294,000^ 



*NEW ZEALAND. 
Exports to islands in the Pacific and Southern Whale Fishery. 

ANNUAL AVERAGE. 

1888 to 1893 £140,700 

1895 to 1900 132,600 
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one million and a half of dollars.* Even this beggarly output was 
composed almost entirely of two articles, hemp and hides. Capital is 
rapidly leaving New Zealand and no new capital coming. In fact, 
Prof. Meyer, who has just returned from a lengthened stay in those 
communities, tells me that there is only one live industry in the whole 
place today, and that is the frozen sheep business. 

One great trouble with the Australian farmer is the rail- 
Railroad road rates. And yet socialism tells us how happy we 
Rates. shall be when railroads are managed by the State. The 

Australian roads charge 3 cents a ton for general traffic^ 
just about four times the average amount charged in the United States. 
On wheat and grain they charge from IJ cents to li cents per ton a 
mile as against J to J cents in the United States, nearly six times as 
much, yet the railroads are being run at such a tremendous loss as to 
bankrupt the colony. The condition of the Australian farmer will be 
appreciated when 1 tell you that it costs as much to carry a bushel of 
wheat from the farmer in Australia, 200 miles to the sea coast, as it 
does to carry a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Liverpool. 

Let us take up the cost of the railroads. In 1899 there 
Railroads, were 3,143 miles of railway built at a cost of 

£36,000,000, which had been paid for by £39,000,000 
worth of bonds, and upon these £39,000,000 there was a debt of 
£10,000,000, one quarter of the entire amoimt, — for interest due 
which the railways had not been able to earn. The total cost has so 
far been £49,000,000 to the State, about $80,000 a mile. The 
United States cost of a railroad per mile, built in our western states, 
where the country resembles that of Australia, varies from $12,000 to 
$20,000 per mile, according to the price of steel. The state railways 
of Victoria were run at a loss of £376,000 in 1899, £388,000 in 
1900, and £458,000 in 1901, according to the Melbourne Argus of 
July 3, 1901. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

♦ Exports of domestic manufactures. 

Annual average value in £, 

1888 to 1893 1895 to 1900 1888 to 1893 1895 to 1900 

Ale and beer 1,930 1,832 Soap 4,200 2,600 

Apparel 10,313 3,402 Woolens 18,900 11,900 

.Cordage 1,935 1,547 Other 58,300 58,700 

.Leather 51,200 101,700 

Phormium( Hemp) 255,600 116,000 Total £414,000 £294,000 

Source : Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand, 1891 and 1900. Official documents. 
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The same paper, August 14, 1899, says that that 

I/OSS by small colony suffered a net loss of 104,000 people by 

Mmigraiion. emigration in the six years preceding, which is as 

much in proportion as if the entire population of 

Boston had left the state of Massachusetts. 

But what is the reason of this failure of the railways ? 
Public Dr. Dekin, the prime minister, said in 1895 that " the 
Service, system had oifered no reward to able and aspiring men 
and had repressed energy and originality, and . . . that 
he never could forget the chaos which political management had 
brought about, the degradation which it had imposed on mem- 
bers and the demoralization which it had sown throughout the ser- 
vice." Almost all of the public servants have come to live 
Railway and have their being in politics, and the resulting demorali- 
I/abor. zation had increased very rapidly. The alarming increase 
in the number of railway accidents made it necessary to 
deal with that part of the state servants which was employed on the 
railways, but the system of promotion by merit had to be abandoned, 
and the highest wages paid were not sufficient to attract good men to 
the service. Public Service Reports for 1893 said that it would take 
a man 28 years to condition for all the various classes of the service 
and become a head of a department, <£600 a year, and after 1893 all 
promotions would discontinue. Nevertheless, about 12^ of the adult 
male population are employed by the government. An ordinary gen- 
eral election brings out about 60^ of all the voters, so that the public 
employees cast in a body about one-third of the votes cast, and, says 
the Melbourne correspondent of the London Economist, can in an 
emergency control any election. 

Under the Australian Socialistic railway system it has be- 
Effect. come necessary to appoint candidates for jobs by lot, and to 

promote all employees according to seniority without re- 
gard to merit. The effect of a socialistic system on giving sufficient 
employment for labor may be seen in the fact that in the year 1899 
13,792 persons applied for only 387 vacancies. In 1901 there were 
12,387 applicants for 1100 vacancies. The result is that the commis- 
sioners say they are obliged to work the railways under the supervision 
of a staff containing many inefficient men and a good number of men 
not amenable to discipline. 



Now let us take up the condition of the State debts. 
State Debt. At the close of 1894 Victoria had a funded debt of 

£48,000,000, or $240,000,000, as against 113,472,628 
in the State of Massachusetts, with more than double the population. 
The earning power of the property for which this debt had been in- 
curred was less than the amount of interest at about 4^ by £720,000, 
and this deficit absorbs about one quarter of the total tax of the colony. 
In despair the government was driven to use its trust funds to meet 
this deficit. In other words to take the money that the people had 
deposited in its savings banks. At the same time, instead of being 
able to spend more money, the state spent less. The expenditure had 
been lowered from £9,645,000 in 1889 to £7,310,000 in 1894. The 
amount of money taken from the savings bank deposits to meet this 
deficit went to the enormous sum of £6,609,000, about $33,000,000, 
which in a sense may be said to have been stolen from the people to 
make good the waste of government management. Today the colony is 
bankrupt and without credit. The amount spent for wages is very 
much less than was spent 20 years ago. Taxes are higher than ever 
before, manufactures are decreasing and the people are rapidly leaving. 
Such is the result of a partial socialistic experiment in the intelligent 
colony of Victoria. The people here were educated whites, English, 
Irish and Scotch, of the same blood as our own, and were protected by 
thousands of miles of sea from any competing country, and it may 
fairly be said that under no circumstances and by no country could the 
experiment of socialism have been tried with better hopes of being a 
success. 

I have no time to speak of New South Wales, 
New South Wales, but the same history exists there, so that the 

Prime Minister, Sir Henry Parks, who had 
started with being a socialist himself, made a speech, December 12, 
1888, in which he condemned the eifect of socialism on the people and 
urged the government to sell its railroads. Still, as I have shown, the 
railroads are not run for the benefit of the people. In New South 
Wales for instance, the average value of exports at the seaboard fell 
from 100 in 1884 to 64 in 1898. The railway charges should have 
fallen proportionately, as they did in this country, but they only feU 
from 100 to 80. In the United States, on the other hand, taking ex- 
actly the same years, the average price fell from 1884 to 1898 from 
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100 to only 82 against 64 in Australia, but the freights charged by the 
railroads fell from 100 to 71, as against 80 in Australia. * 

Now let us consider the condition of the people themselves. 
Wages. First as to wages. The Victorian Year Book, states the 

wages of farm laborers in 1878, about the time of the begin- 
ning of the socialistic experiment at 18s per week, that is about $4.50^ 
of plowmen 2l89d, that is, about $5.25, and married couples 26s6d, or 
say, $6.50. The wages of mechanics, the Victorian Year Book says, 
follow closely the course taken by the wages of farm labor. But in 
1897, twenty years later, in spite of the tariff, these wages of farm 
laborers had fallen to 14s3d; plowmen 17s; married couples 21s2d; 
that is, for ordinary laborers about $3.50 a week, or say, 60 cents per 
day, as compared with a general rate of certainly f 1.50 in the United 
States, and the striking thing is that skilled mechanics get little more. 
The result is that several thousand persons have taken to agricultural 
pursuits in the years 1890 to 1896, and the net emigration from the 
colony of able bodied men amounted to 125,000. Meanwhile, in 1899, 
there were 49,100 males employed; in 1893 only 32,400 and with the 
general condition of manufactures so much less vigorous still in 1898, 
as shown by the fact of the growing tendency to replace male labor by 
females. Between 1886 and 1898 the number of females employed 
had increased from 6,300 to 14,000, at the same time that the number 
of males employed was heavily decreasing. 

The savings in the savings banks, (which indeed, did not 
Savings, seem to be very secure, for, as I have already shown you 
they have just been grabbed by the state for other pur- 
poses) are less than one hundredth part as great as in this state of 
Massachusetts, and wages here, according to a fair estimate, are at least 
double the amount paid there. 



*NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Price level of exports. Average receipts per ton-mile. 

1884 100 100 

1890 88 95 

1894 68 95 

1898 64 80 

UNITED STATES. 

Price level. Average receipts per ton-mile. 

1884 100 100 

1890 100 88 

1894 86 83 

1898 82 71 
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Take the more delicate matter still of the social 
Marriage and condition of the people. The birth rate in New 
Childbirth. Zealand fell from 37.32 per thousand in 1882 to 

25.60 per thousand in 1900 and in 1901 the New 
Zealand statistician reports that it is still lower. Yet it is not that 
women do not bear children in New Zealand, for during the same years 
the number of illegitimate births has increased from 2.87 in 1882 to 
4.63 in 1900. This shows conclusively, says Professor Meyer, that 
people are afraid to marry. 

Such is the state of things in Australia, as shown by government 
statistics. There was no pauper immigration, but a high popu- 
lar education, yet in spite of this the blight of socialism has ar- 
rested its development so that it is to-day the least progressive of Eng- 
lish speaking communities. It has not even stood still, it has actually 
retrograded. While in our state of Massachusetts, for instance, an old 
community with no vacant land, we have nevertheless increased our 
population from 1,700,000 in 18T0 to nearly 3,000,000 in 1900. 

Our exports for the eleven months of the year 
Compare with ending December 1st, 1902, amoimted to seventy- 
Massachusetts. eight and one-half of millions as against the one 
million and one-half of New Zealand. Our wages 
(skilled) by the figures furnished by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor, averaged about $19 a week as against about $7 or $8 in Vic- 
toria. Our total production in 1895 was $1,035,198,989. 

The latest book before Professor Meyer's is " State Experiments in 
Australia and New Zealand," written by William P. Reeves, a member 
of government, and pledged to give the best account of it that he can. 
He says, volume 1, page 33, " Immigration to Australia has, for the 



* NEW ZEALAND. 

Birth-rate per 1,000 married women of child-bearing age — 

1881 313.3 1886 295.5 1891 276.3 1896 252.1 

1901 [Not yet published, but still lower than 1896]. 

The New Zealand statistician draws attention to the fact that the causes that led 
to the fall in the birth-rate certainly did not affect the number of illegitimate child- 
reji— thus supporting the argument that there is nothing in the climate of New Zealand 
to cause sterility among the women of European extraction. 

Proportion of illegitimate births in every one hundred births — 
1881 2.85 1886 3. 12 1891 3.49 1896 4.48 1900 4.63 

To appreciate the force of these figures one must remember that in Australia about 
one-half of the first born children of married couples are of pre-nuptial conception. 
That is, the figures show that men are growing less confident of their ability to sup- 
port a family and are leaving marriage for illicit unions. 
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present, almost ceased." P. 47., "The public debt is X270,000,000, 
while the entire population of Australia amounts to only about three 
millions, less than two persons per square mile." Mr. Reeves also, at 
p. 34, says a more significant feature has been the falling in the 
birth rate. It has declined in 35 years from 42 in the thousand to 27. 

And in volume 2, page 33, speaking of New Zealand, " wages in the 
colony feU generally between 1879 and 1895. In 1889 the minimum 
amount of wages to be paid in industries was fixed by la;W. As a result the 
old and slow workers in the clothing and underclothing trades were all 
discharged and starved or became paupers," (vol. 2, page 64). On page 
67 Mr. Reeves prints an official state table, showing the average weekly 
wages paid in six trades in the colony of Victoria. The rates in the 
shoe trade vary from $1.25 per week to children of 13 up to f 6 a week 
to men of 21 and over, and to skilled workmen $11. In the clothing 
trade the wages are about the same. In the furniture trade considerably 
less. Shirtmakers receive from 5 to 12 shillings a week if imder 21 
and ill a week to men over 21. All this is the wages of men. In 
the cases of women they vary — the girls between 13 and 21 from 
4s lOd (11.25) to 13s 8d per day in the boot trade. In the clothing 
trade about the same, but in shirts and underclothing trades consider- 
ably less. The average amount paid per week to all women workers in 
the boot trade is 27s lid, rather less than $S ; in the clothing trade 
22s 6d, or about $4.50, and in the shirt and underclothing trade 15s 6d 
and 12s lOd respectively, or rather less than $4 a week in the shirt 
business and a little more than $3 a week in the underclothing business. 

Mr. Reeves devotes about 200 pages to the defense of the industrial 
arbitration laws, but he admits the enormous increase in the number 
of (HHput(\s between employers and employes and states that a good 
many factories have been closed in consequence. 

II. W. Wilson, in the London Mail, quoted in the Boston Transcript 
March 5, 1903, says: — 

" The finantje of Australia has been often criticised, and with reason. 
No country in the world, with the sole exception of New Zealand, which 
is, however, far more favored by nature, has to carry so heavy a burden 
of debt. Each Australian is saddled with £59, as against the X19 per 
head that the British population has to support." . . . 

" The Australian debt is practically the creation of the last thirty 
years. It scarcely existed before 1870, in which year the liabilities of 
the country were only £28,300,000. In 1880 it was £61,300,000 ; in 
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1890, X143,660,000 ; and at the opening of 1903 it was estimated 
by the Commonwealth statistician at no less than X215,000,000." . . 

" Australia, in fact, like the pauper in our modern palatial work- 
house, has everything done for her by someone else. But she lives on 
sufferance — on the patience of the British taxpayer and lender." . . . 

" So onerous is the burden of debt becoming that already the first 
ominous mutterings of the word ' repudiation ' are heard." . . . 

" It is to be feared that they have produced a parasite State when 
they imagine that they were providing an example for mankind." . . . 

The London Times only last fall published a series 
English of studies on the five or six cities where municipal 

Experiments, socialism had been adopted in England. The most 

complete experiment was made at West Ham, but the 
Times defines the general object of all the experiments to be to transfer to 
elected bodies, that is to the government, state or local, all public service 
industries, the expression being understood in the widest possible sense ; 
all the means of production, distribution and exchange, with the idea of 
eventually securing an industrial commonwealth. To show how far it 
has already gone, it says that in some of these towns the British 
citizen is the constant subject of corporation solicitude from the time 
when, as an infant, he is brought up on municipal milk, to the day 
when, as a defunct veteran, he is cremated in the municipal crematorium. 
The idea of providing municipal sterilized milk for babes was first 
started at St. Helens a few years ago, the corporation supplying not 
only the milk but feeding bottles as well, while to each, purchaser there 
were given two teats which she was required to bring at intervals to 
the corporation milk store so that they could be tested as to their clean- 
liness ! 

To begin with, it may be stated that aU these municipal exper- 
iments have resulted in a heavy loss to the community as far as 
their running expenses go. I do not mean that this is necessarily 
conclusive on the question. I only mean to call attention in the first 
instance to this detail, that in hardly any case has municipal manage- 
ment, as compared with private management, been a success from the 
financial point of view. For instance, at Cardiff the municipality has 
engaged in furnishing electric light, baths, a central market, a fish mar- 
ket, two other markets and a burial board. The capital expenditures on 
these six items has amounted to £283,000. Only one of them, the cen- 
tral market, made a profit, and that not allowing for loss of interest. This 
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profit was X779. The other four made a total loss of X4368, showing 
a net loss of X3576 ; 4^ of the amount of capital employed would be 
Xll,334, showing a total loss of just about .£15,000, or about 175,000 
a year, which has to be met by the tax payers. 

The most complete experiment of all was in the borough of West 
Ham, an important part of East London, including a popula- 
tion of from 200,000 to 300,000. As a result of this experi- 
ment the rates of the borough are now lOs 8d in the pound, 
that is, the taxes amount to more than half of the actual in- 
<5ome of property. (English taxes, as you know, are levied not on the 
value of the property, but on the supposed rental value, or income.) To 
put this state of things more clearly, it means that if a workingman 
bought a house costing 12000 on which the income at 5^ would be 
$100 a year, he would have to pay $54 out of that flOO in taxes. So 
much for the money part of it. To show how intelligently the state is 
governed, a curious story may be related : Two members of the city 
council, which had charge of all the expenditures and of all these mu- 
nicipal experiments, while sitting with what we should call the board of 
aldermen, were offered by their fellow members positions as street 
scavengers at 27s a week. That is rather less than f 1 a day. They 
accepted the positions. Objections were made, as the law forbade men 
to sit as governors of the city and at the same time accept employment 
from it, but the men were perfectly content to resign their positions on 
the city council, or rather on the local boards and labor council, which 
is really in control of the city council, and become scavengers for the 
very body of which they were members. This happened in Battersea. 
West Ham now has a population of over 275,000, and includes Victoria 
Docks, the Great Eastern Railway Co. works, many manufacturies of 
various kinds, and other large enterprises. It is mainly a laborers' 
community. Of the 45,000 houses within the borough, 35,000 are 
cottages that rent at less than $100 per year. It is these cottages that 
pay, as I have shown, a tax of more than half their net income, and 
they all belong to workingmen. The number of workingmen in the 
actual employ^ of the city is rather increased, and they seem to be satis- 
fied. The intelligent workingmen are leaving, or rather were leaving, 
as fast as they could, and the great industries were also on the point of 
leaving, when a general revolt of the citizens upset the socialist govern- 
ment. This is perhaps the most complete experiment in municipal 
socialism that was ever made. It began in 1890, after the great Lon- 
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don dock strike, which took place within its limits, and it lasted just 
about ten years. The municipality went into various kinds of indus- 
tries, but only made a success in the manufacture of a certain kind of 
artificial stone. 

The rates, that is, the taxes, stood at 6s in the pound in 1890. 
This as I have said, 6 s in the pound of income or rent, and rose from 
that to 10s 8d in 1901, when in November the socialist regime was 
overthrown by an election, which gave 34 seats to the anti-socialists as 
against 14 for the socialists ; but it will be many years before the inhab- 
itants can make good the loss. In Battersea, where the experiment was 
only partially made, the rates went up from 5s 8d to Ss in twelve years. 

But the town most usually cited for the success of municipal govern- 
ment is Glasgow, in Scotland. There is a prevalent impression that 
their enterprises, notably their tramways, have been successful and well 
managed. Glasgow started with an excellent government and many of 
the members have staid in. Its alfairs were, on the whole, well man- 
aged, .and the socialistic experiment was not nearly so complete as in 
West Ham. Nevertheless, even in Glasgow they now want to take 
a back track. Between 1891 and 1901 the debt increased from 
£6,000,000 to X13,000,000 during which time the taxable rental only 
increased from three and a half to five millions. Bates, that is, taxes, 
went up from Is 9d to 2s 8d, more than 50^ ; but a more striking 
answer to those who claim the complete success of this municipal ex- 
periment is the price of Glasgow bonds. In 1896 the 3i's sold at 139 J. 
They are now 118. The 2i^ were 103| in 1896, now they are 86. 
This I take from the Glasgow Evening Times of March 24 last. 
And the best expert we have, Albert Shaw of New York, the editor of 
the Review of Reviews, states that on the whole the Glasgow railways 
are not nearly so well managed as ours, and have not nearly been so 
quick to adopt improved systems and modern service. 

Conductors on street cars are paid 93 cents per day 
Are Wages the first year, and $1.04 the third year, while con- 
Any Better? ductors on street cars in New York are paid $2.00 
the first year and $2.25 after 'that. The average 
wages for the railroad men in Glasgow are 78 cents per day, while in 
New York it is $1.88. Here we have a difference of more than 100^ 
in wages alone. 

Any one who has traveled over the street railroads in Glasgow knows 
perfectly well that the whole equipment and accommodations are anti- 
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quated and behind the age, while the service furnished there would not 
be tolerated in any city in the United States. 

Instead of there being no heavy taxes in Glasgow they are more burden- 
some than in this country. Rents are taxed 12i cents on every dollar 
that a man pays, and the owner of the property has to pay the same 
amount of tax ; besides this, license taxes are levied. You pay a tax 
for every servant you employ in the house, also on every horse or car- 
riage ; in fact you cannot turn round without running across a tax 
collector. 

Recently the Street Railway Companies of New York were " scrap- 
ping" a cable tram system at a cost, thrown away, of over a million 
and a quarter sterling. At the very same time the Corporation of 
Edinburg was putting down a cable system in Princes street. The 
Municipality starts omnibuses when the rest of the world is installing 
hors^ trams ; horse trams when the cable system is coming in ; electric 
trams when subways and motor cars are being adopted in the practice 
of open trade. Officialdom is always behind the fair. 

The best opinion is that municipal management, in matters where in- 
dividual management is possible, is wasteful and unprogressive.* The 



* Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, J. P., in a letter of gept. 6, 1902, to Mr. A. J. Leeson: — 

**No serious argument has been advanced to show that the ratepayers must be 
better off if they work it themselves than if they lease it. I understand the argument 
that whatever profit there is in this monopoly the ratepayers should have — and I 
agree ; but I distinguish between the profit that is due to the grant of a monopoly 
and that which attaches to the employment of capital and its management. The one 
should be certainty ; the other must always be a speculation. Now, I say, let the 
ratepayers take the certainty and leave the speculation to the speculators. I sug- 
gested in my previous letter that undertakers should be approached and invited to 
say, (1) whether they are prepared to accept the councirs reasonable conditions as to 
service and fares ; and (2) what annual payments they are prepared to make to the 
city in return for a lease of the monopoly." . . . 

** It is a mistake to suppose that the profits of undertakings are necessarily ob- 
tained at the expense of the public." 

The difference between a municipality leasing its tramways and working them 
itself in London is a profit of £39,450 on one small system against a profit of £9,000 
on all the rest. The Chairman of the London County Council, Sir John McDougall, 
in his annual address, October 7, 1902, said : 

**The traffic receipts during the year of the tramways worked by the Council 
amounted to £433,329, and the balance left from the working of the tramways after 
paying capital charges, interest on loans, and all other outgoings was about £9,000. 
The receipts during the year from the North Metropolitan Tramways Company, the 
lessee of the Council's' (northern) tramways, were £76,841, while the charges for in- 
terest and sinking fund on capital outlay amounted to £37,391, leaving a balance to 
the Council of £39,450."— The Times, October 8, 1902. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M. P , in his address at the dinner of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, March 5th, 1902 : 

** Again, the absolute necessity of inventive competition in this kind of under- 
taking was of great importance to the argument. He knew of nothing in which this 
was more marked than in conuection with telephones, electric lighting, the supply of 
gas, and so on. History showed what difficulty there had been in introducing eco- 
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fact that it is more expensive would not so much matter provided it 
furnished equal accommodation to the public or made cheaper rates ; 
but the history of the street railways in Birmingham and Glasgow, and 
other towns in England, and of the telephone as managed by the gov- 
ernment shows that this is not the case. Municipalities will not adopt 
new inventions. And finally let us not forget the words of our own 
Governor Russell : — 

" The matter involves a most serious question of public policy, 
namely, whether it is wise, necessary and safe to reverse the policy that 
has governed towns and cities for 250 years and allow them to go into 
these enterprises with all the hazards, risks, and liabilities that attend 
the investment of money in private industry. I am one of those who 
believe it is the duty of government not to crush out individual enter- 
prise and energy, but to aid it. I believe in the principle of the gov- 
ernment helping men to make the most of themselves, but not in a 
paternal government to which we must all look for leave to act, or 
think, or speak. And I believe, on that principle, it is of doubtful 
expediency for a State or government to undertake to control, in this 
way, private enterprises." 

III. 

So much for the economic side of socialism — for the 
Socialism is reasonableness of the hopes it proffers that under it 
Slavery. the condition of any but the vagrant and the loafer 

will be improved. But, fellow citizens, 1 should not 
be here talking to you so earnestly to-night if that were the only side to 
the matter. There is one thing more important even than a man's 



nomic changes and in inducing people to discard old machinery in favor of new even 
where there was the inducement of greater profit. There was practically no induce- 
ment to the corporation to discard the old plant and buy up new until it was worn out, 
and all history showed that to private enterprise and energy all the great inventions 
of the world were due." 

Lord Avebury, in his address before the London Chamber of Commerce, Janu- 
ary 21, 1903 : 

** We often hear complaints that our telephone system is backward. Why is 
this ? The Times, in an interesting article, long ago pointed out that — * The action 
of the Post Office has been so directed as to throw every possible difficulty in the way 
of the development of the telephone and of its constant employment by the pub- 
lic.'" .... 

Hon. Robert P. Porter, of the U. S. census, says in his address before the British 
Association, Belfast, Sept. 12, 1902, speaking of the cause of the *',debt limit " clause 
in our State constitutions: — 

" In some States so deep were the scars that additional clauses were inserted 
prohibiting the use of public funds in any industrial enterprise- whatever. The Su- 
preme Court of the State of Michigan recently, in construing this clause in the con- 
stitution of that State, compelled tlie city of Detroit to return to a company a street 
railway which that municipality had purchased and was about to operate." 
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food — and tl^at is, his liberty. Even if the amount of earnings you 
would receive under socialism were to be greater, you would refuse to 
accept the system if it sacrificed all else that you hold dear in life. 
The only possible excuse for accepting socialism, if it meant slavery, 
would be that we should otherwise starve. That was the consolation 
the Southern slaveholders gave their slaves — that they were always 
" looked after." That argument hardly did for the negroes ; it cer- 
tainly will not do for us. All that socialism really guarantees us is our 
sustenance. And for tliat we must be prepared to give up — everything 
else. Freedom for food ? Never ! Better than free soup a free man. 

I know how earnestly Mr. Carey will deny this result. I know how 
bitterly the socialist press will attack me for it. Am I wrong ? am I 
surely wrong? "Come, let us reason together."* 

First, what is the best the socialists, in their writings, can offer us ? 
What do the most optimistic of them say ? That our subsistence will be 
guaranteed, while we work ; that some of us, the best of us, may earn a 
surplus above what is actually necessary for our subsistence ; and that 
surplus, like a good child, we may "keep to spend." We may not use 
it to better our condition, we may not, if a fisherman, buy another boat 
with it, if a farmer, another field ; we may not invest it, or use it pro- 
ductively ; but we can spend it like the good child, on candy — on some- 
thing we consume, or waste it, or throw it away. 

Could not the African slave do as much ? In fact, is not this whole 
position exactly that of the negro slave? He, too, was guaranteed his 
sustenance; he, too, was allowed to keep and spend the extra money he 
made by working overtime ; but he was not allowed to better his condi- 
tion, to engage in trade, to invest it, to change his lot in life. Precisely 
what makes a slave is that he is allowed no use of productive capital 
to make wealth on his own account, f The only difference is that under 
socialism, I may not be compelled to labor (I don't even know as to that 
— socialists differ on the point), J actually compelled, by the lash, or 



* Socialism would destroy democracy, prophesies De Tocqueville. *'The liberty 
which is thought to be in no danger is almost always a liberty which is in a way of 
being lost. All Democracies in the past have destroyed themselves.*' 

t Private property has all along been a great factor in civilization, but the pri- 
vate property that has been so has been much more producers' than consum- 
ers'. Consumers' wealth is a limited instrument of enjoyment; producers' is a power 
of immense capability in the hands of the competent. Socialists are really more 
individualists than their opponents in the view they take of the function of property. 
—Rae, p. 334. 

X Compulsory obligation of labor upon all equally, and establishment of industrial 
armies, especially for agriculture. — Marx^ London Manifesto, 
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any other force than hunger. And the only other difference is that the 
negro slave was under the orders of one man, while the subject of social- 
ism will be under the orders of a committee of ward heelers. You will 
say, the slave could not choose his master, tut we shall elect the ward 
politician. So we do now. Will that help much ? Suppose the man 
with a grievance didn't vote for him ? 

Only one thing can be answered to this. It may be said that those 
persons I am talking of are those who are engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions only ; that is, in the creation of wealth by the use of capital. 
These will, by no means, be all of society. An immense class far out- 
numbering them will be those engaged in some form of personal service, 
as the census now shows, or in the arts, — barbers, dressmakers, singers, 
domestic servants, if there are any, nurses, writers, painters of pictures 

— these in using the State capital will be outside the socialist system 
and can exercise their individual powers in their own way. Can they ? 
If so, I fear everybody, certainly all the best men, will rush to these 
employments and the private avocations, as they have in Australia, 
leaving only the lazy and incompetent to the state service. Can the 
State afford this ? Perhaps the doctors and the architects, too, will be 
paid by private persons, but if this is the case, they will become like 
capitalists — they will have their own revenue and it may be very gi'eat, 
independent of the State. To prevent the overcrowding of these indus- 
tries, which do not create wealth, that is, wealth capable of reproduction 

— capital — it is perfectly clear that the State will have to interfere 
here also. Therefore, I say that the logical conclusion is that the arts, 
too, all civilized callings, not the industrial occupations alone, will have 
to be taken under the iron rule of socialism. 

SociaKsts have a way of thinking that the industrial 
Socialism classes, the mechanics, form all the people of the com- 

Abandons munity. That is because the socialists themselves, so 
the Farmer, far, are almost exclusively composed of persons en- 
gaged in shops or mills. In fact, the socialist party 
of America has read out farmers and farm laborers from the party. This 
was done at Chicago, June 6, 1899.* But we must remember that those 



* Social Democracy Red Book, Jan., 1900, prints the platform of the socialist 
party adopted August, 1899 and says among other things that the trade union move- 
ment is the chief emancipating factor and represents the economic wing of socialism 
as independent political action represents the political wing. The exact opposite is, 
of course, the case, as the trades union movement is the highest expression of individ- 
ualism and of the effort to arrive at results through the action of individuals working 
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of us who are engaged in mechanical industry are not the only pebbles on 
the beach. The agricultural classes far outnumber them. Then, too, 
there is the great army of clerks. We find very few clerks who are so- 
cialists. I have a gi-eat deal of sympathy for the skilled mechanics. I 
only urge that we should have some sympathy for the clerks and 
farmers. I believe today in this state you will find that clerks are not 
nearly so well paid as mechanics. Most skilled mechanics, carpenters, 
bricklayers, and such like, get f 3 or $3.50 per day. I am glad they 
do. I wish the clerks got as much ; but you cannot put an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper asking for a clerk at a salary of $600 a year, 
that is $2 a day, without getting 500 answers. I have some figures 
from the State Bureau of Labor on this point. The average wages of 
clerks in this State is $11.46 a week; of women clerks, $7.55; of 
skilled mechanics it is from $14 (painters) and $17 (carpenters and 
lasters) and $19.60 (printers) to $24.60 (blacksmiths).* Clerks work ; 
longer than mechanics as a rule : farmers always do. And the number 
of mechanics and laborers, persons engaged in aU industrial occupations, 
according to the Socialist Almanac (p. 99) is only five millions. The 
number of persons in "domestic and personal service" alone is 
5,691,746, by the last census ; and eight millions and a half in agri- 



together and not of the state. It appears from the same book that the demands of 
farmers were completely dropped by the referendum of 1899. In substance the farm- 
ers had asked that the socialist party use their powers as well for the benefit of workers 
in the country as of those in the city, and demanded specifically that no more public 
lands should be sold, but should be utilized by the government directly or leased to 
farmers in small parcels ; that grain elevators, cold storage buildings should be con- 
structed by the government to be used by the farmers at cost ; that every post and 
railroad station should also be a telegraph and telephone centre ; that there should be 
a uniform postal rate for the transportation of agricultural products on all railroads ; 
and that public credit should be given counties and towns for the improvement of 
roads and for irrigation and drainage. 
* Blacksmiths. average. 

.«7i ( Highest $25.60 .qq, ( Highest $46 00 I 1871 $18.23 

^^' ^ ] Lowest 11.64 ^^"^ ] Lowest 9.00 | 1891 24.(50 

Carpenters. 

.j.^. ( Highest 16.60 ,«(.. j Highest 27.00 I 1871 12.95 

^'''M. Lowest 8.26 ^°*M Lowest : 7.60 | 1891 17.30 

Lasters 

Highest 28.59 I 1871 16.00 

Lowest 6.76 1891 17.35 



.g7,( Highest 18.00 .^^.i 

^^^M Lowest 14.00 ^^^M 

Printers. — Males. 

.^^o j Highest 32.00 .r.^. j Highest 30.00 ! 1883 21.74 

'^^"^l Lowest 10.60 ^^^'M Lowest 9.00 | 1891 19.60 

Printers. — Females. 

.^«oj Highest 10.00 .qq. ( Highest 14.00 I 1883 8.60 

^^^"^ ] Lowest 7.00 ^^^^ I Lowest ...... 4.00 | 1891 9.00 

Painters — House. 

,j.7, j Highest 18.00 .qq, ( Highest 21.00 I 1871 13.83 

^^'M Lowest 9.00 ^^^M Lowest 4.60 | 1891 13.73 
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culture. Yet these are " read out of the party " or not provided for 
under socialism. 

A friend of mine in a Braintree shoeshop, said to me that he was a 
slave now. Is he ? He can go to another shop or into another town. He 
can go into another trade. . But under socialism it will be impossible for 
a man to change his trade without that ward politicians' permission. The 
other trade will be full. The state must know where its people are — it 
can't have them changing all the time — at all events, without permis- 
sion. And as for changing shops — my friends, the Blacklist system 
existing under socialism will be the most awfully complete Blacklist 
you could dream of. Our man leaves his shop in Braintree and goes 
to Lynn. The first question is, " where did you work last? " — " Brain- 
tree." — " Why did you leave ? " " Didn't like Sam Slick, my ward 
committeeman on the shoe business." "Got Sam Slick's permis- 
sion." — " No."— " Very sorry ; can't employ you. Go back and work 
under Sam Slick." — That's the way you elect your masters under so- 
cialism. 

Now let us take the next thing — the choice of occupation. The 
slave, we admit, has no choice of occupation. Under socialism, they 
tell us, a man wiU have full choice of occupation. Let us see — The 
State needs, we'll say, 500,000 agricultural laborers. It needs 400,- 

000 unskilled laborers, 300,000 skilled mechanics, 60,000 men to build 
the Cape Cod canal. It needs 50,000 clerks in its stores, 30,000 rail- 
way trainmen, 10,000 policemen, 20,000 engineers, 5,000 doctors, 
and 1,000 architects, 1,000 actors, and base-ball players; 1,000 lectur- 
ers, 500 artists, 10,000 musicians and singers, 10 inventors and 2 com- 
posers. I am eighteen, the age at which I have to go to work. My 
father edits a newspaper, and I say I want to be a printer. The State 
says no. We only need 10,000 printers, and we have got 12,000 
already — ^you go and work on a farm. But I don't like the country — 

1 want to stay in the town. The only places remaining are some 
unskilled laborers' in the street-sweeping department — but I don't like 
that. Then you can go and help dig the Cape Cod ship canal. 

But worse than all this, if socialism is to recognize the 
Socialism institution of marriage, — though there is some doubt 
Would about this — and be responsible for the support of my 

Abolish wife and children — it will obviously have to control all 

Marriage, marriages. If I'm a laborer and rather a lazy one, won't 

the State say no ? You haven't yet shown the capacity 
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to support yourself — let alone a wife. You can't get married. Or — 
you belong to some stupid &imily that are only good to work on farms. 
Our farms are chock full already. We don't want a large &mily of 
children from you. We won't let you get married. Suppose we pass 
the State economic department — then we have to go to the State medical 
department. Now the State doctor in our ward is an allopath — ^and oar 
Emily's homeopathic. Or else, we didn't employ hini, but employed 
our special friend, Dr. Jones, in another town, when little Sally had 
croup. At all events, for some reason Dr. Smith, the State doctor in 
our ward has a grudge against my family. He says no, you have a 
tendency to consumption — or else, your grandfather on the maternal 
side took to drink. It's hereditary. Your children would be con- 
sumptive, or take to drink. We can't have any more such people. 
You can't get married. I won't give you a license. Or perhaps he 
says. Who are you going to marry ? Mary Adams ? I want to marry 
Maiy Adams myself. — What would happen ? Ill tell you what would 
happen : If Mary Adams is a girl of spirit she'd go off with me just 
the same. There wouldn^t be any marriage. And most scientific so- 
cialists admit that. They admit that the institution of marriage, the 
discipline of the family would be inconsistent with the iron rule of so- 
cialism. That is why the Roman Catholic Church is against it.^ 



* »^The presKit marriage system is based on the general supposition of economic 
dependence of the woman on the man. and this basis would disappear with the advent 
of social economic freedom. No binding contract woold be necessary for marriage 
and property in children would cease to exist. Marriages woold rest on the matnal 
inclination and afifection and be terminate at will of either party." — Mwris and Box. 

'* Socialism in its extremest form implying the extinction of private capital and 
private commercial enterprise altogether, woold he a hoge and intolerable evil, abhor- 
rent alike to the pioos Catholic and to every other rational homan being.'* — Fatker 
Bickabg. 

^ FamOy life involves aothority over children and responsibility for their welfare, 
bot commonism proposes to abolish all aothority and to sopersede parental control by 
making children the wards of the State ** . . . >^Jean Jacqoes Roosseao, who may 
almost be called the father of modem commonism, saw this very plainly. He had 
also the coorage of his convictions, and carried his five new bom children, one after 
the other, to the tomstile of a foondling hospital.*^ — Carolime Patrj^M Corbin. 

^ The women need no longer, oot of regard for the children, be chained to one 
man. The bond between the sexes will be simply a moral one, and if the characters 
did not harmonize eoold be dissolved.** — Hasencleter. 

In his Historical Baas of Socialism in England. H. M. Hyndman says (page 4^): 

** Thos breaking down and boilding op go on slowly together, and new forms arise 
to displace the okL It is the same with the family. That, in the Gemuui-Chrislian 

^ of marriage for life and responsibility of the parents for the children b(Hii in 
«•< ck, is almost at an end even now.*' 



The gi'eat living apostle of modern socialism is Frederick 
It is Con- Engels. 1 quote from his last work on scientific social- 
trary to ism, published in Chicago in 1900. He says every social 
Religion, movement, every real advance in England on behalf of 

the workers links itself on to the name of Robert 
Owen, and in the same paragraph he says : " Three great obstacles 
seemed to him especially to block the path to social reform — private 
property, religion,* the present form of marriage. He knew what con- 
fronted him if he attacked these — outlawry, excommunication from 
official society, the loss of his whole social position. But nothing of 
this prevented him from attacking them without fear of consequences." 

The Pope's Encyclical, May 15, 1891, you are many of 
It Would you familiar with. I only quote a few words. " The 
Destroy socialists, therefore, in endeavoring to transfer the 
the possessions of individuals to the community, strike at 

Family, the interests of every wage earner, for they deprive him 

of the liberty of disposing of his wages, and thus of all 
hope and possibility of increasing his stock and of bettering his condi- 
tion in life." ... 

" Every man has by nature the right to possess property as his own. 
This is one of the chief points of distinction between man and the ani- 
mal creation. . . . Animality, however perfect, is far from being 
the whole of humanity, and is, indeed, humanity's humble handmaiden, 



* " What is known as the socialism of the Gospel, far from resembling socialism 
as we know it, is utterly opposed to it. It springs from abnegation, not cupidity ; its 
leading principle is the contempt of riches, not the greed of them." — Leroy Beauliea. 

** Socialism is the essential negation of Christianity, and its program is the anti- 
thesis of ours. Socialism is atheistic, and we are religious. Socialism destroys private 
property, and we wish to emancipate and extend it." — Congress of Italian Catholics 
at Rome, February, 1894. 

** The third enemy is socialism, which we would combat because it undermines 
religion and authority. "--Cai^oZic Democratic League of Holland, 1893, 

** We oppose collectivism, as well as anarchism and communism." — Christian 
Democratic Union, Liege, Belgium. 

The Catholic Workmen of Friburg . . . reject socialism utterly." — Associa- 
tions of Catholic Workmen of Friburg, Switzerland, 1894. 

Most contemporary socialists have turned their backs on religion. . . . This 
atheism seems as much a matter of class antipathy as of free-thought ; and the semi- 
, political element in it lends a peculiar bitterness to the socialistic attacks on religion 
, and the church." — Rae, Contemporary Socialism. 

"Democratic socialism is actually, and of inherent necessity, the deadly foe of 
the Christian church."— /Sc^ae^e, ''The Impossibility of Social Democracy'^ 
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made to serve and obey. It is the mind, or the reason, which is the 
chief thing in us who are human beings ; it is this which makes a 
human being human, and distinguishes him essentially and completely 
from the brute. And on this account, viz : that man alone among 
animals possesses reason, it must be within his right to have things not 
merely for temporary and monetary use, as other living beings have 
them, but in stable and permanent possession ; he must have not only 
things which perish in the using, but also those which, though used, 
remain for use in the future." 

You will remember that later in the Encyclical the Pope also said 
that.it is even more important that a family should have private prop- 
erty.* Parents must provide for their children, and for that property 
is necessary. The family is even above the State, and to have the State 
perform its duties is to destroy it. Paternal authority can neither be 
abolished by the State nor absorbed by it ; for it has the same source as 
human life itself. 

The State, under socialism, would have to require a civil marriage ; 
it could not recognize marriages made only by the priest or minister. 
By the way, what becomes of the priests, of the clergy? Sup- 
pose we wanted to be married or buried by one? Who will 
support the priests? There will be no money. Will the State 
give them labor tickets? We might all want to be priests. But 
can the State recognize churches ? Most socialists think not.f And 



* ** To remedy these evils, the socialists, working on the poor man^s envy of the 
rich, endeavor to destroy private property. . . . But their proposals are so 
clearly futile for all practical purposes that, if they were carried out, the working- 
man would himself be among the first to suffer. Moreover, they are emphatically 
unjust. . . . The state must not absorb the individual or the family. . . . 
Private ownership must be held sacred and inviolable." — Encyclical, May 15, 1891, 

t'*Not all the hypocrisy of the pulpit . . . can possibly destroy the rock 
upon which we of the despised working class build up our philosophy. It (Socialism) 
is our only hope, and without that hope no promise of heaven, no fear of hell, can 
cause us to have any interest in life."— James F. Carey, 

" Socialism utterly despises the other world with all its stage, — that is, the present 
objects of religion . . . The establishment of society on a socialistic basis would 
imply the definite abandonment of all theological cults."— jBox, ** The Religion of So- 
ciaiism,'''' 

" Religion is a fantastic degradation of human nature." — Marx. 

' ' Socialism must conquer the stupidity of the masses in so far as this stupidity 
reveals itself in religion forms and dogmas." — Liebknecht. 

" We wish in politics the republic, in economy socialism, and religion atheism." 
—Bethel 

" The anti-religious spirit of modern socialism comes from an unphilosophic and 
unhistoric view of the forces which create civilization . . . Nothing could be 
more sad than that the multitude should be driven to look for deliverance from their 
wrongs and sorrows to leaders who deny God." — Bishop Spaulding. 
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if so, what rows there will be ! If the State does recognize religion, the 
priests will become a caste, as they were in ancient Egypt. The priests 
wiU be the only capitalists — the only persons possessing property. On 
the other hand, take the case of a young man who has a real calling to 
religion. The State will be able to forbid his following his conscience, 
the message of God. But no, what is far more likely to happen is the 
growth of a priest class, and they might be worse than the monks and 
friars of the middle ages. The only other class so fortunate will be the 
class in the position we might now wish to get out of — I mean the 
personal service class. The menials, the domestic servants, the barbers, 
the dancers, the people who live by the favor of others, if they are 
gracious, if they please, they and they alone will not be dependent on 
the State. They, by their services, or arts, or graces, will still be able 
to extract those surplus labor tickets from the pockets of others and 
spend them as individuals do today. They will be the only free class in 
the community. 

How about the spending of those surplus checks ? What can we 
get for them ?* We can buy the food the State makes (probably cold 
storage^ and wear the State clothing. We can look at the State pic- 
tures and go to the State shows. Suppose we want a Corot, a Millet? 
Well, the State isn't painting any MiUets just now. We want to see a 
play by Shakespeare ? The State isn't acting Shakespeare. We want 
a glass of beer ? The State by a majority vote doesn't make beer. 
We want ten years' time to write a book, to invent a telephone, to paint 
a picture, to travel and study other countries. The State can't give us 
that. The State may control what we read, what we shall publish, if 
not what we write and what we think. What is to become of all our 
ambition, all our hope, all the joy of life ? And what will become of 
the human soul? 

Think of the terrible opportunity for corruption that would be offered 
by such a social system. Remember, the individual man is coming in 
touch not with some imaginary all-wise State, but only with the one or two 
State inspectors that happen to be next him at any moment of his life. 



* What guarantees have Collectivists to give that men would be free in spending. 
The State would be sole producer, and each individual would have to take what it 
pleased to produce. The State might have the most capricious ideas as to what people 
should eat or drink, how they should dress, and being the sole producer, every 
individual would have to submit to all its caprices. 

All printing and publishing being done by the State would be fatal to the freedom 
of the press. — Flint. 
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Are we to s^ssmme that these inspectors are perfectly wise, perfectly 
good ? It was Abraham Lincoln who said that no man is good enongh 
to govern another ; but the State inspectors that happen to have the 
power of decision at any moment of a man's life, be it on the amount of 
his pay or the kind of work he wishes to do or his right to get married, 
or any other thing for which the State consent is necessary — ^and under 
socialism it will be necessary for practically everything — will have the 
absolute control of his life at that point. There will be practically no ap- 
peal. . . Even if an appeal is allowed, what chance of success will there 
be for the individual, at least in many cases, in an appeal from one bu- 
reaucracy to another ? The officeholders will probably make a caste, 
they will certainly belong to some party or to some ticket, and they will 
have the control of that man's life in a way that no one and nobody, 
under God, has control of it to-day. Quite as much control as the 
slave master had in the days of slavery, and without the interest that 
the slave-holder had in keeping his slave well and happy. Their power 
will be so great and their decision will be on matters of such moment to 
the man, his whole livelihood, his happiness, even his private life being 
involved, that the temptation to bribery and improper influences will be 
greater than any human being can be expected to withstand. What 
will be the form of bribery in those days ? There will, the socialists 
say, not be much bribery in money. Possibly not, for there will be no 
money and the poor man will probably have very few surplus labor checks 
to give away. There will be a bribery of votes, and that in a degree much 
greater than exists to-day. What other resources of influence will the 
poor man have ? You remember what John Boyle O'Reilly said about 
the devil — when he sought to mislead man, gold he said, was a good 
bait, but when he wished to be certain he baited his hook with a woman 
every time. Now there will be no gold under socialism, but I fear there 
will be instances of self-sacrifice, either by way of marriage or without, 
on the part of that devoted sex, to which nothing in the history of the 
Neros can offer any comparison. Suppose a man has a sister, a daugh- 
ter, his inspector likes. Is there no danger here ? When all promo- 
tion is dependent on personal favor, what do court histories show? 
1 touch upon the subject as delicately as I can, but I fear that under 
socialism that will be the last piece of individualism left us, the last 
matter in which the action of the individual cannot be controlled with- 
out his or her will. The temptation to influence that will, then, will be a 
thousand times greater than it is to-day. We hear now sometimes 
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dreadful stories of the behaviour of overseers in factories, of theatrical 
managers over poor women seeking employment on the stage. We 
know what happened in high politics, in France, even in England, when 
court ministers could be helped by their wives. Will not that danger 
exist and be a thousand times intensified when every step in a man's 
life must be taken under the surveillance of some State official, who may 
refuse to be placated in any other way ? No. Abraham Lincoln said 
it, and it is true, God never intended that one man should be so at 
the mercy of another man, as every man will be, under socialism, at the 
mercy of the State inspector. * 

Consider calmly the absurdity of the thing. I am not saying things 
are all right now, but I say let us try to correct them, and not lose our 
senses, our souls, all that makes life worth living. I believe most of 
my socialist friends want just what I do — we only differ as to the 
means of getting it. They hate corporations — and yet they would 
make the State one vast corporation and put us all at its mercy. They 
distrust politicians — and yet socialism must create a vast army of 
politicians and place them above the rest of us. They talk of slavery 
today — and they would make us all slaves of a thing they call the State, 
represented to each of us by the few men who will touch him at every 
point, rule us every hour, and who are placed there by the chances and the 
intrigues of politics. There will be no escape ; we must do the work the 
State bids us, for the wages the State awards us — spend them as the 
State directs, buy what the State prescribes, marry when the State 
allows, have children as the State permits, divorce as ordered, for- 
timate only if our wives are not chosen for us by the State as 
well! Talk of the shriek of the factory whistle! Under social- 
ism we would get up, go to work, stop work, eat our dinner, play, 
maiTy, beget children, live and die at the shriek of the State whistle, 
or the order of the State inspector — which is the same thing. The arts 
would perish, industries cease, the books that teach us the delights of 



♦ " Americans will not, in the hope of ulterior results, be willing to become parts 
of a vast machine, in which each one is but a link in a chain, or a cog in a wheel, 
without i)Ower of self-assertion. State socialism, even if it cloaks itself under the name 
of liberty, is in reality the veriest despotism, and is radically opposed to the American 
mind and heart." — Archbishop Ireland, 

** Socialism rejects faith, hope and charity. It levies war alike on capital and on 

Christianity Socialism in its extremest form, implying the extinction of 

private capital and private commercial enterprise altogether, would be a huge and in- 
tolerable evil, abhorent alike to the pious Catholic and to every other rational human 
being." — Rev. Joseph Rickdby, S. J. 
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life would no more be written — for all would be at the mercy of some 
State inspector. And so I have tried to show tonight the one great evil 
of socialism to be the destruction of liberty, of the family, of the 
hope and joy of life — that under any system of State management 
conceivable, if you only trace out the details to their necessary 
consequences, any complete system of socialism, the ruling of a man's 
life in all its details by the State, will result in slavery — " a dull and 
hopeless drudgery for a state ration of food and pleasure — a slavery 
from which there will be no escape, a tyranny more hopeless and more 
hideous than the world has ever known." 
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